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* 


Tae Joun Cuurcn Co., Cincinnati. } 
New York Office, 55 East 13th St. 


AS the pieces placed in such an order as to make | 

it a very valuable book for those who wish to | 
TEACH singing to children, instead of merely amusing 
them by learning tunes by rote. 

It commences with nearly a hundred popular tunes, 
placed in progresssive order, to be sung by note. These 
are followed by a collection of tunes written expressly 
for this book, to be sung by rote, in the way children 
sing Sunday-school music. These are followed by a | 
collection selected from the best singing-books, to be | 
sung in obedience to an ingeniously constructed sys- 
tem of musical words of command, which make a class | 
proficient in style and expression, in a way that greatly | 
interests children. These words of command make a | 
ponents as interesting as any cantata, with much less | 

2, | 

Price 50 cts. each by mail, postpaid; $5.00 a | 
dozen by express, charges not prepaid. Speci- | 
men pages free. 








ELEGANTLY BOUND 


MUSIC BOOKS| 


OF ALL KINDS 


Biographies, Histories and Musical Literature in 
general, in all styles of binding. 


For Sale by THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


The JOHN CHURCH CO. 


No. 55 East (3th St. New York. 


HE TRADE will find at our New York 

Office, the same facilities as at Cincinnati 

for placing their orders, and seeing our full 
line of publications. 


John Tanner & Co. 


*kPRINTERS + 
FINE PROGRAMME WORK 
For Concerts and all Entertainments. 

S$. E. Cor. Race & Longworth Sts., Cincinnati 


EVERY-THING 


in the line of Music or Mu- 

sical Merchandise can be 
obtained*® promptly of 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO.3} 











MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


HE CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY is the 
first established Musical Institution on the Eu- 
ropean Plan in the West, and its artistic success has 
placed it on equal rank with the foremost Conservatories 
in Europe. he faculty consisis of most competent 
teachers, and of artists of world-wide fame. Students 
are prppeces for positions in Church, Concert, Oratorio, 
etc. ertificates and Diplomas granted Positions 
rocured. Branches taught: Vocal Music, the Piano- 
orte, Pipe Organ, Cabinet O:gan, Violin, Violoncello, 
and other Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, 
Elocution, also Modern Languages. Young ladies from 
a distance received in the Boarding Department. Day 
and Boarding pupils received daily during the school 
ear and summer term. 
o For Circulars address ; 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 
the Cincinnati Conservatory 


of . 
140 Broapway, Near Fovrtn Sr., Crxciwnarti, O. 





Literature, The Sciences, The Classics, Music, Art, Elocution. 





CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Paap oe pe TEACHERS. Eighteen Teach- 

ers of Music connected with the College. Superb 
buildings, finely located for health and city advantages. 
Excellent rooms for boarding pupils. Vocal and Instru 
mental Music; Oil and allother Painting ; Elocution and 
Orato under the fimest Teachers of the city, A 
Speci erm of ten weeks, beginning April 2 

PUPILS ADMITTED AT ANY TIME, 
For terms or catalogue address the Pres’t, Rev.W. K 

BROWN, D. D., or Mrs. M. McCietran Brown, 
Vice-Pres’t, Cincinnati, O. 


VICKS’ 
[Illustrated fljonthly fjagazine 


FOR 1885 


FREE 
To each Subscriber to the Musical Visitor. 


E have made such arrangements with the pub- 
lishers that enable us to present a year’s sub- 
scription to Vicks’ Magazine for 1885 FREE to cach 
subscriber of the Musicat Visiror at the regular 


early price. Vicks’ Magazine is emphatically a k | 


ior the people. Each issue has a colored frontispiece, 
and numerous illustrations are interspersed with the 
reading matter. Its departments of “‘Correspondence,” 
“F Notes,” “Pleasant Gossip,” and ‘‘Our Young 
People” contain a fund of instruction given in an enter- 


taining manner, and make it most complete and original. 
The publisher's price 1s vee ond year. Send in your 
subscriptions to A os Musica Visiror now and receive 
this valuable present FREE. This offer is only made 
to those who subscribe after this date. Address 
THE MUSICAL VISITOR, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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{Ent. at P. O., Cin., U., as Mail Matter of Second-class 


§ Root anp Sons Music Co 
| Wabash Ave., cor. Adams St., Chicago 


Afdine Prinfing QWorks 


235 Walnut St., Cincinnati. 


UNSURPASSED §ACILITIES 


For Printing or Binding in any form. The Largest 
Book and Job Printing Office and Bindery in Cin- 
cinnati. Machinery and Type of the newest, 
most approved styles and patterns. 


C. J. KREHBIEL, Proprietor 


“ Hosanna to th’ eternal name 
And all His wondrous love proclaim.” 


WONDROUS LOVE 


1S THE TITLE OF THE NEW 


Sunday-School Singing Book, 
By DR. GEO. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE, 


Authors of “‘ Pure Delight;"" with contributions fron 


JOHN BR. SWENEY., 
JAMES R. MURRAY, 
D. B. TOWNER, 
And Others. 


**Woxnprous Love” will be found a worthy 
successor to ** Pure Delight,” embodying as it 
does the new features of that book, and carry- 
ing them to a higher degree of excellence. 
The variety of subjects in Wonprous Love 
will be found unusually large, including ample 
provision for special occasions, such as Mis- 
sionary and Temperance Meetings, S. S. Con 
certs, Easter, Christmas, Floral Sunday, and 
other Anniversaries. 

192 pages. Printed on elegant, tinted paper 
and handsomely bound in boards. Price 35 
cents each by mail, post paid. $3 60a dozen 


by express, not prepaid. Specimen pages free. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


For Sale by Book and Music Dealers Generally 


GUITARISTS ALBUM, 


A collection of 43 Favorite Songs and Instrumental 
ieces arranged for the 


GUITAR. 


Issued separately in Sheet Music 
Form. 


Send for Circulars. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 
CHARLES M. FILLMORE, 

Writer of words for Sunday-school or glee music, 
other literary work. No. 
VICTOR FLECHTER, 

Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School of Mu- 

sic, Berlin), No. 8364 W. Eighth Street, Cincinnati. 
MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, 326 George Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 
MISS FANNIE E. 
Teacher of Piano, 


BEST, 


residence 349 George Street 


OTTO SINGER ( Pianist and Director), 
No. 42 West Eighth Street. Ordersleft with The John 
Church Company 


ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private 
(orders left with The John Church Co. 


ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care The John Church Company, 
Cincinnati, O. 


MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Piano lress 308 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O 
PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City 
MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No. 41 East Eleventh Street, 
Covington, Ky., or care The John Church Company 





Teacher 
Parties 





Teacher of 


In- 
Address, 


PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 
Member of,the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Churches or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
The John Church Company 


ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 
Orders left with The John Church Co. 


831 Race St 
MISS FANNIE BATTELLE 
AND 
MISS CORA BATTELLE, 
Teachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Madison Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or address care The John Church Co. 


SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Furmshes Music = Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 


dings, etc. Orders left with The John Church Com- 
pany will receive prompt attention 


MRS. C. ELDER, 
Teacher of Music. Residence, Hopple Street, Camp 
Va-hington, Cincinnati 


CHARLES BAETENS, 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), 
Composition, Instrumentation, ocal 
Sight. Address, 452 Elm Street. 


MRS. H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music 
ace Street 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 


THEO. HOLLE, 
Flute and Clarionet. 
Walnut Street 


OHN A. BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition and Instru- 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 


A. KLEIMEYER, 
. 148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. 
left with The John Church Company. 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
The ‘John Church Company 


PROF. JULIUS STURM 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, V iola, Violon- 
cello, Singing and T horough- Bass. 
wood Street, Corryville 


HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 32; Walnut 
The John Church Company. 


MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky., Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. Orders left with The 
John Church Company. 


F. WERNER Steinbrecher), 
Southern Avenue, Mt. Auburn, Teacher of Music. 
Orders left with TheJohn Church Company. 


HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin Cor. Graff and St. Clair Streets, 
Corryville, Cincinnati, O. 


LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 
Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, 
Contra Fagott 


Harmony, 
Reading g at 


No. 345 


Teacher of the Address 545 


No Orders 


Residenc e, Green- 


Street, or 


Fagotto, 


and Flute. Care The John Church Co 


and | 
54 Clinton Street, Cincinnati, | 





PROF. G, PERCY LEDDY, 
Teacher of Banjo and Guitar. 122 W. Third Street, 
Covington, Ky.. Orders left with The John Church 


Co will receive prompt attention 
SIGNOR AND MADAME [t aVILLA, 
Vocal Instruction. No 135 East 18th Street, 
New York. 


W. H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
Orders left with The John Church Co 
THEO. HOLLE, 
57 Allison Street, between Walnut and Vine, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MISS EMMA HOLL E, 
T eacher of Voice and Piano, No. 57 Allison Street. 


LOUIS HOLLER, 
Teacher of Piano and Flute, No. 57 Allison Street, 


JOHN SCHWEERS, 
No. 25 Calhoun Street, Corryville, Cincinnati, 


WM. W. KENNETT (Pianist), 
Teacher of Music. Orders may be left with The John 
Church 


JENNY MAIER, 
(Pupil of Prof. Carl Goetze, of Leipzig,) Vocal Instruc- 
tion, 48 Mansfield street. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


IN TONE 
IN TOUCH 
IN FINISH 


No. 











Combines ¥ volume with purity and 
sweetn 
a © lightness, elasticity, and 


obmbinws beautiful design and best 
workmanship. 





NEIL GREY’S NEW 


BanjoMethod 


For Beginners and Advanced Players. 


Contains complete instruction in the Rudiments of 
Music; Fingering ; Tremolo; Scale of Harmonics; 
Principal chords with diagrams, and a splendid collec- 
tion of carefully arranged 


BANJO MUSIC > 





CONSISTING OF | 
Waltzes, Marches, Polkas, digs, | 
Hornpipes, Songs. Ballads, etc. | 

The entire work constituting the | ©) 
BEST AND MOST PRACTICAL 


Banjo Method ever published. Price, $1.00 by mail, 
post- paid. 
Pablished by 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 
For Sale by Book and Music Dealers. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


We have on hand a number of copies of the first 
edition of 


Palace of Song 


By GEO. F. ROOT, 


Which we offer for sale at the very low price of 


40 CENTS PER COPY, 


rN 





oom to the fact that this edition contains 192 pages | 
as been superseded by the Revised Edition con- | 


and 
taining 208 pages. 
The addition of 16 pages was made in order to intro- 
duce some difficult choruses for advanced classes, 
while for all Prewmes purposes the original work of 192 
pages is amply sufficient. 
e¢ make his exceptionally low offer in order to clear 
out the stock, as it is our intention to print only the 208 
Page edition in future. 
hese books are perfectly new, and consti- 
tute a splendid outfit at a very low price. 
In ordering, please state that you want the “ Palace 
of Song, Old Edition of 192 pages. 


THis Orrer is made on the basis of ‘‘Cash with the 
order.” 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 





THE subsist VISETOR. 














SCHOOLS AND CO.LECES. 


Mr. F. Clark, & Frau Anna Clark Steiniger, 


of Berlin, will locate for the coming 
school year in Boston, and at th 

rooms of Chickering & Sons, Tremont 
Street, will give instruction in Tone 
Building upon t the Piano Forte, as well 
as Piano Pl in general. Address, 
Care of Chic ering Sons, Boston. 


GLENDALE 
FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Thirty-necond year begins Sept. r5th. Best fa- 
cilities, in one complete and thereugh course— 
E English, Scientific and Classical. Superior advantages 

4 cot Art. Address 
-L.D. POTTER, D.D., Glendale, oe. 


JUST ‘PUBL ISHED: 


THE COSPEL CHOIR, 


A COMPANION BOOK TO GOSPEL HYMNS. 
By Sankey and McGranahan. 


Containing new and select Gospel Songs, now being 
used in the meetings conducted by Mr. . Moopy 
and his co-workers, comprising Solos, Duets, Choruses 
and Anthems that promise to become very popular. 
Music Edition, Paper, 30c.; 

rds. 40e.; Cloth, 50c 
Add Six Cents per Copy if ordered by Mail. 


GLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth St., New York. 
8I Randolph Street, Chicago. 


Home Concerts 


A COLLECTION OF 


Violin (or Flute) and Piano Duels, 


Consisting of the 


LATEST AND BEST MUSIC. 


Each piece in this set is accom- 
panied by a separate Violin 
Part in addition to that 
printed with the 
Piano Accompaniment. 


Circulars furnished on application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 





Something | New for Male Voices. 


THE GLEE SINGER 


A Collection of Choice Music 


—FOoR— 


MALE VOICES, 


CONSISTING OF 
Songs, Glees, Duets, Choruses, Etc. 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 


UST the thing for Male Quartets, Glee Clubs, et. 
e It has a large number of new pieces, together with 
the choicest a the old favorites, without which no 
book would be complete. It has unusual variety, both 
in grade of execution and sentiment. In it may be 
found music for all occasions, and runs as the poet says: 
“From grave to gay, 
From nat to severe.” 


Price, 50 cts, each by mail, postpaid; $5.00 
a dozen by Express, charges not prepaid 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinrati 




















E. V. CHURCH, Mawnacer, 


General fijusic jealers, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 


AND BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS, 


Agents for best makes of 


SLlAIvOoOS and ORGANS. 


The Most Coniplete Stock in the West. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 


OUR SONG WORLD, 


By GEO. F. ROOT and CO. C. CASE. 


The finest elementary lessons yet, both in quality and grading. 

Pleasant surprises for classes in their early work, including really available anthems 

Effective music fcr Class and Concert work, all the way from that which wil) ‘sing itself’’ to ‘‘ Unfold ye 
Portals Everlasting,’’ from Gounod’s oratorio of the Redemption. 

A book to make class teaching a delight to teachers and pupils, and conventions a success to conductors 
and choruses. 

The best of simple Part-Songs, Tunes and Anthems. 

Singable anc’ beautiful Glees and Secular Choruses, crowned by the brilliant “ Italia.’’ 


$6.00 a Dozen. For examination, 50 Cents. 


Published by THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Gospel HymnsGonsolidated = pp. Buss 
Most Popular Gospel Melodies 


| —BY— 
Containing G. H. Combined, (1, 2 and 3, with- BERTHOLD MARKS. 


out duplicates.) and G. BH. No. 4, also without 
duplicates. The largest collection of favorite devotional : 

Songs extant. Without a rival for Gospel Meetings and | The following are now ready: Price of each 40 cents 
Prayer Meetings. When Jesus Comes. 

Precious Promise 

Wonderful Words of Life. 

We're Going Home To-morrow. 
Hallelujah, ‘tis done! 

Almost Persuaded. 


i, 2, 3 and 4. 


Music Edition, in Boards, $75 per 100 
Word “ be sae $20 per 100. 


Add 10 cents on Music, and 2 cents on Word Edition 
Uf ordered by mail. The panensiggons are of moderate difficulty, showy 
BO Specimen Pages and Catalogues with full list of | and brilliant. The original melodies are clearly marked 
Publications sent Sree on request. in all the variations, which are in pleasant variety and 
effective. We can most heartily recommend these 

transcriptions of the world-renowned Bliss’ beautiful 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. songs. 
Cincinnati, O. THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 


THE CELEBRATED 


C.G.CONN 


Ultimatum Cornets. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


UPERIOR to Courtois, Besson, or 
S any other make. They are now 
used and endorsed by all leading musi- 
cians and cornet virtuosos, such as 
Levy, Liberati, Beélistedt, Emerson, 
Knoll, Henry, Capa, and many others 
















THE JOHN CHURCH CO., _” Ee 
Sole Agents. ~r 
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NEW MUSIC BOOKS 


LEAVES OF SHAMROCK. 


A new, choice and very musical collection of 100 of the 
est 


IRISH MELODIES 


Arranged for the Piano or — They are not diffi- 
cult, and together form a volume of very brilliant and 
valuable music. 


Price, Cloth $1.50. Boards $1.00. 
Paper 80 Cents. 


KINDERGARTEN CHIMES, 


A Collection of 


Songs and Cames for Kindergartens 
and Primary Schools, 
By Kate DovucGias Wicorn, of the California Kinder- 
garten Training School. 

A book of fine appearance, with valuable suggestions 
to teachers by a practical and enthusiastic “‘ Kinder 
gartner,” who also has a fine and correct taste in poetry 
and music, and provides for the play and study of the 
children 87 sweet songs. There are Ring Songs, March 
ing, Gift, Game, Good Morning, and other songs 
Good Accompaniments for Piano or Org +n. 


Price, $1.50 Cloth. $1.00 Boards. 


THE AMERICAN MALE CHOIR. 


A Collection of Sacred and Secular Music for 
Male Chorus and Quartet Choirs, 
Clubs, Colleges & Singing Societies; 
Consisting of Quartets, Gospel Songs, Anthems, Chants, 
Glees, Songs, and Patriotic Pieces. By J. H. Tenney, 
a composer who has had great success in this style, his 
music forming an attractive feature in many very popu 
lar books. 160 large octavo pages, 106 pieces. Choirs 
containing Male Quartets will find the book a treasure, 
and all social singing circles will find in it Sacred and 

Secular music to their taste. 


Price in Boards $1.00, or $9.00 per doz. 
Paper 80 Cents. 


WAR SONGS. 


The extraordinary revival of military and patriotic 
feeling typified by the increase and energy of Grand 
Army organizations, has brought this collection into 
very great favor. It contains songs for the Camp Fire 
and the March, Memorial Songs, and in fact the choicest 
of all that (without bitterness) awaken memories of the 
great war. Every family should haveacopy. Choruses 
are for Male Voices, and there is am accompaniment for 
Piano or Organ 





Price 50 Cents. 


COLLEGE SONGS. 


The greatest success of the kind, A large number 
of merry students’ songs, with the true college wim to 
them, and including the favorite popular songs of the 
dey, as “ Rosalie,” “My Bonny,” “Solomon Levi,” 
** Clementine,”” etc 

Price 50 Cents. 


THE MODEL SINGER A book for Sincinc 
s Scuoots. Of the best 


uality. By Perkins and Towner. 192 Pages; 124 Gra 
ded Exercises and Songs; 57 Glees and Part-Songs; 29 
Hymn Tunes; 18 Anthems. Supplies everything needed 
for thorough and enthusiastic practice and enjoyment 


Price 60 Cts. $6.00 per Doz. 


Piano Classics by the Best Composers. 


This fine book commends itself to persons of refined 
musical taste as a collection of really wery choice and 
new pieces, by Rubinstein, Moszkowski, Delibes, Hoff- 
mann and other celebrities. 44 first-rate pieces for 


81.00 in Boards or $1.50 in Cloth. 


FRESH FLOWERS. 


Fresh Flowers is the title of a most beautiful and 
attractive little Song Book for the younger children in 
Sunday Schools, or the so-called Infant Classes. Mrs 
Emma Pitt, the compiler, is widely known and cele- 
brated for Songs and Hymns for children, whom she 
thoroughly understands. More than fifty bright songs, 
such as “* Little Lambs,” ‘‘ Snowflakes,” ‘** Little Sam 
uel,” and “Children’s Sheaves.” Nothing babyish 
All in good taste. An abundance of Pictures. a5 
cents. $2.40 cents per dozen. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
BOSTON. 
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NOW READY! 


McPhail’s Anthems. 


By M. L. McPHAIL, 


This new work, designed for the use of Chorus or 
Quartet Choirs, is the result of:long and patient 
labor'on the part of the author, who has striven to in- 
clude only such material as experience and careful trial 
has demonstrated to be best for choir use. 

The aim hasjbeen to provide musicifor choirs of every 
degree of proficiency, and for all the various uses of the 


churchservice, and to this end, beautiful and original 
compositions have been interspersed with choice selec 
tions and,arrangements from the works of Mozart, Con- 
cone, Bellini, Tours, Barnby, Smart, Costa, Barri, Lind 
Say, etc., etc, 


Thettype throughout the book is large, clear, and 
legible;'the printing is well done; the binding is strong 
and durable; so that, take it all in all, there is every 
reason for claiming that this new work is by far 


THE BEST ANTHEM BOOK 


that has been offered to the public in many years. 
Price, $1.00 each by mail, postpaid; $10.00 a dozen by 
express, not prepaid. Specimen pages free. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0, 


Prize METHOD 


FOR THE PIANO 


—BY— 


FARIL URBACH, 


With additions by the translator, 


THEODORE PRESSER. 


This is undoubtedly the best edition published of 
this celebrated school for the piano-forte. It is a faith- 
ful translation of the original method which was 
awarded THE PRIZE over al! competitors by the 
judges, 

Carl Reinecke, Kapelimeister, Leipzig 
Isidor Seiss, Music Director in Cologne. 
Theodor Kulliak, Berlin. 


THE STUDIES are melodious and pleasing in 
themselves, the * pieces” are the choicest obtain- 
able, and thoroughly instructive. 


PRICE, 82.00. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
Cincinnati, ©. 


MANUAL OF MODULATION. 


A book containing concise and simple in- 
struction in the ART OF CONSTRUCTING 
correct and pleasing modulations from one key 
to another, for the use of Pianists and Organists, 


By T. L. KREBS, 


Professor of Music at the Rome Female College, Ga. 





Price, 25 Cents per Copy. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


THE GUITARIST. 


A Splendid Collection of Vocal Music 
for the GUITAR. 


“The Guitarist” contains the latest and best songs, 
together with the most popular standard music, ar- 
ranged by skillful musicians, making this collection 
one of the best yet issued for this favorite instrument. 
The book is printed from plates, sheet music size, with 
large, clear type, and is elegantly bound in cloth. 


$1.50. 





Price, 





THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 
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DAY-SCHOOL SINGER, 


Musical Institutes, Conven- 


tions, Seminaries, and the Home Circle. 


By W. H. PONTIUS and J.R. MURRAY. 


This work has four departments, each one complete 


in itself. 
PART IL. 
Rote songs for the little folks. 
PART Il. 


A complete and carefully graded course of instruc- 


| tion, on a plan which enables the pupil to read in one 


This part also has a large 


key as easily as another. 
i are be- 


variety of interesting “song lessons,” whic 
lieved to be among the best of their class. 


PART III. 


Songs in two, three, and four part harmony, with 
beautiful melodies and interesting words ‘his part 
is believed to be unusually complete. 


Published by THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati O. 


The New Musical Quiver 


By L. We LEASON, 
and W., A. LAFFERTY, 


A choice collection of sacred and secular music for 


Singing Classes, 
Institutes, Conventions, 
and Choral Societies. 


The “New Musica Quiver” will be found to be 
very complete in all its departments. The Singin 
Schoo! Devices are useful and ingenious. The we 
itors have been fortunate in securing contributions 
from prominent American composers. The work is 
eminently practical and we are sure, will meet with 
public approval 


Price 75 cents by mail, $7 50 Per Dozen 
by Express. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


TIME EXERCISES, 


BY CEO. W. CHASE. 


Tes is a new idea in teaching, and is designed to 

facilitate the acquisition of a practical knowledge 
of Rhythmic Notation. It will be of great use in ele- 
mentary work, All teachers should avail themselves 
of its teachings 


Price, 50 Cents. 


Pablished by THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


DR. H. R. PALMER’S 


POPULAR WORKS, 


Palmer's Theory of Music. —A_ practical 
guide to the study of Thorough-Bass, Harmony, and 
Composition. Recommended by all the best musicians. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.00. 

Palmer’s Concert Choruses,.—It is decidedly 
one of the very best collections published. Price, 75 
cents; $7.50 per dozen. 

The Song Herald.—For singing classes and con- 
ventions. A worthy successor to the Somg Xing and 
Song Queen. Price, 75 cents; $7.50 per dozen. 

Palmer’s Normal Collection of Sacred 
Musiec.—An anthem book containing music for all 
occasions. One of the handsomest books published 
Price, $1.50; $13.50 per dozen. 

Songs of Love.—For Sunday-schools. This little 
book has proved to be one of the most successful of its 
class. Price, 36 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 

Rudimental Class Teaching.—A little book 
written to aid teachers in laying out their work in a 
practical manner. Price, 60 cents. 

The Song King. The Song Queen.—These 
two books are for singing classes and conventions, and 
have been immensely popular. Price of each, 75 cents; 
$7.50 per dozen. 

The Months and Seasons.—A cantata, for 
schools, seminaries, etc., suitable for all seasons of the 
year. Price, 20 cents, or $2.00 per dozen. 
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PART IV 


Devotional, Patriotic Memorial, and other songs 
needed in Public School and other class work. 





The International Day-School Singer is mot an ex- 
eriment, but the result of practical work in Public 
Bchools and Juvenile Classes, covering a period of 
many years he authors are well known as among 
the most successful teachers and composers in Amer 
ica; and the publishers, in presenting th s work to the 
musical public, believe that it will compare favorably 
with the best of similar works now in use, and in many 
respects will be found to be far in advance of all of 
them. 


Price 50 cts. $5.00 a Dozen. 


APRVEST BELLS Yo. 2 


A NEW COLLECTION OF 


RELIGIOUS SONGS 


—FOoR— 


SABBATH -SCcHOOLDtS 


— AND— 


PRAYER AND REVIVAL MEETINGS. 
By W. E. PENN and J. M. HUNT. 


Most of the pieces in this have been tested before 
large audiences, and have been selected because of 
their great popularity with the real lovers of music, and 
especially the children. 


Price, 30 cts. each, by mail, postpaid 
$3.00 a Dozen, by express, not prepaid. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, Oo. 


EVERY-THING 


in the line of Music or Mu- 
sical Merchandise can be 
obtained promptly of 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co. 


ARCHER'S 
| ORGAN BOOK! 


A COLLECTION OF SHORT PIECES 


Ghurch or Rood Ureans, 


WITH OR WITHOUT PEDALS, 











FREDERIC ARCHER. 


This work, prepared by the eminent musician who has 
| been called ‘‘England’s most distinguished organist,” is 
| beyond all question the most valuable collection of the 
kind that has ever been issued from the musical press. 
Mr. Archer has given to the work, his most careful at- 
tention. His acknowledged skillin en 4°. and com- 
posing music for the an, together with his personal 
acquaintance with all of the most EMINENT MUSICIANS 
or Evrore (most of whom have contributed to this 
work,) has enabled him to produce acollection of ORGAN 
Music, which Mr. Archer himself even, wil! find it dif- 
ficult, if not impossible to rival. 


Hlegantly printed from engraved 
plates. Large pages, clear type and 
durably bound. Price, 82.00. 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


Cincinnati, O. 
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THE OLD PIANO’S GONE. 


The old piano’s gone, Tom, the new one came to-day, 

I never thought ’twould grieve me so to see it go away ; 

But when they took it out, Tom, from where it stood so long 
It filled me with a foolish dread that we were doing wrong. 


I thought of ’way back yonder, when but a little child, 

Upon a happy birthday, of how my father smiled 

To see the look of wonder that came upon my face 

When bright, and grand, and new, Tom, they put it in its place. 


I saw the host of neighbors that flocked from every side 

To look upon my father’s gift, and share my girlish pride, 

I felt my heart beat quicker, my eyes filled up with tears 

As thro’ the door they carried out the friend of by-gone years. 


’* [was standing by its side, Tom, you told me something sweet ; 

’T was by its help I brought you a captive to my feet. 

The songs we sang together, Tom, when love’s fair dreams were young 
Were—blended with its happy tones—the sweetest ever sung. 


And on our wedding day, Tom, when all was joy and mirth ; 

When life was new and we were placed upon a fairer earth, 

We sang of hope and trust, dear, and felt our hearts grow strong 
While deep its chords were woven in and thro’ that hallowed song. 


I saw the baby finger prints upon its polished face, 

And thought of him whose chubby hand each precious mark did trace; 
I know not why I left them there when baby’s form we laid 

Out on the hillside, long ago, beneath the maple shade. 


The old piano’s gone, Tom, with all its mem’ries dear, 

And in its place a new one now stands waiting for us here, 
With finer case and sweeter tone, our hearts to charm and thrill, 
Yet knowing this I can but say—lI love the old one still. 


—THOMAS P. CULIAR. 
> 


GLASS HOUSES. 





HOW THE WAS LED TO MOVE 


STORY. 


OCCUPANT OF ONE 


MUSICAL 


OUT.——A 


HENEVER I hear any one make use of the good old saying : 

f\ “People in glass houses shouldn't throw stones,” I am 

reminded of my friend, Kate Stormouth, and her crazy-quilt. 

Kate was the last girl any one would have selected as likely to 
become a victim of the crazy-quilt mania, for she had never been 
fond of fancy work of any kind, and seldom took a needle in her 
fingers, relying on a very amiable mother and an obliging younger 
sister to do her necessary mending. But it happened that an aunt in 
California, who had never seen her and knew nothing of her likes 
and dislikes, sent her a large bundle of velvet, silk, plush, brocade, 
and satin pieces, taking it for granted that it would prove a most 
acceptable gift. 

“I'll have to make a crazy quilt now, in spite of myself,” said 
Kate, as she surveyed the pieces ruefully, “for if Aunt Hester keeps 
her promise of coming over to see us next year, she will certainly 
ask me how I used her gift, and would probably be hurt if told that 
I hadn't used it at all.”’ 

So she wrote Aunt Hester a nice little letter of thanks, and began 
on the quilt without loss of time. 

She didn’t find piecing the squares as tedious as she had expected. 
It was really a pleasure to arrange the colors and shades so that 
they would harmonize; and when she began the embroidery she was 
still more interested. She discovered that she had a genius for 
making up new stitches, and was much flattered when several of her 
girl friends asked to copy her designs, and praised her for her “ fine 
effects.” 

“I am falling in love with my crazy-quilt,”’ she said to her mother 
one day, “and Ihave made up my mind to exhibit it at the county 
fair. Delia Rogers intends to exhibit hers, and it won't bear com- 
parison with mine, She doesn't understand how to arrange her 





The Musical Visitor. 





and Cora May 
She has so many cheap satin and sum- 
If | exhibit mine, I ought to take the first prize. |! 
am only afraid I can't get it done in time 

“The fair won't open for eight weeks yet,"’ said Mrs. Stormouth. 
**It seems to me you have time enough.”’ 


colors. and nearly all her pieces are the same size; 
dew’s is worse, if anything. 
mer silk pieces. 


“But I don’t want to neglect my piano,” said Kate. “I won't 
give up practicing even to take a prize at the fair.”’ 
“You certainly ought to know all there is to know about music, 


‘*] can't remember the time when you didn’t 





| said her sister Lila. 


practice.” 

| Kate could scarcely remember the time either. She had begun to 
| take music lessons as soon as her little fingers could stretch an 
octave, and for the past eight years had made it a rule to devote four 
| hours a day to practicing. She belonged to a musical club com- 
| posed of only eight members, but all were genuine musicians, and 
| did not tolerate anything that was not strictly classical. Kate was a 
| fine performer, but was always nervous when she played at the club 


| meetings, for her critics were merciless. She had long since given 
|}up playing anything but the most advanced music, and all the 


sweet, old-time pieces which had belonged to her mother were 
| owed away in the attic on a high shelf Kate said it ‘‘ made her 
| sick "’ to look at them and think that she had ever known so little of 
| music as to enjoy them. She profoundly pitied her father and sister 
| that their tastes had not been cultivated, and that they could take 
| pleasure in hearing Delia Rogers and Cora Maydew “ drum " on the 
|P: 

| piano. 

“I suppose I ought to be ashamed to confess it,’’ Mr. Stormouth 
| said to his wife one day, *‘ but I don’tenjoy Kate’s music, Of course 
| it is to her credit that she plays so well, and cannot appreciate any 
|thing but the best, but I sometimes wish she knew some of those 
| good old pieces you used to play years ago.” 

About four weeks before the fair was to open, Kate came 
stairs one evening after supper, and found Lila sitting on the front 
porch with several of her young friends Among them was Will 
Beardsley, an artist, who was spending a few weeks in Dillington, 
visiting his parents, who were among the oldest residents. Kate 
had known Will very well during his boyhood, but he had spent the 
past six years in Europe, studying at a celebrated art school, and of 
course she had not seen him until very lately. Still, she felt that 
their early acquaintance gave her certain privileges, and was plat 
ning to ask him a favor which she felt sure he would be only too glad 
to grant. 

As she greeted him with the grace of manner which was peculiarly 


down 





| her own, he introduced to her a gentleman with whom he had been 
‘‘Mr. Marshall was just saying how fond most people are of 


music,” said Lila. ‘‘ You know how the poorest people will run 
after a man with a hand-organ ; and when an old negro gets out his 
fiddle and begins to scrape the strings he has an audience about 
him at once.” 

“I do not play, but Iam very fond of hearing the piano,”’ 
Marshall. ‘Can you give us some music, Miss Stormouth ? 

“IT will do so with pleasure,"" answered Kate, and the 
adjourned to the parlor at once. 

But the piece of music which Kate spread our before her was so 
extremely classical, so utterly beyond the taste of her listeners, that 
Lila soon saw that they gave it their attention from politeness alone. 
She waited impatiently until Kate’s hands dropped from the keys 

“Can't you play us ‘The Mocking Bird’ with variations, Kate ?” 
she asked a little timidly, fearing her sister's reply. 

“Yes, that was always a favorite of mine,’’ said Mr. Marshall. 

“IT don’t play anything of that kind,” said Kate, ina chilling tone. 
“I haven't played ‘The Mocking Bird’ since I was fourteen years 
old.” 

“Do you know any dance music?" asked Will Beardsley. ‘| 
may be subjecting myself to your inward scorn, Miss Kate, but | 
must confess a liking for waltzes and galops.” 

Kate tried to repress it, but a derisive smile curled the corners of 
her mouth. 

‘1 leave dance music for Tom,” shesaid. ‘‘Whenever he is home 
he tortures me by strumming on my piano whenever he can get a 


3 a Mr. Marshall, from Virginia 
| 


said Mr 


party 


chance, and the ‘Chopsticks Waltz,’ ‘The Blue Danube,’ and 
‘Mollie Darling’ are among his favorite selections.” 
“He knows all the Pinafore airs, too,”’ cried Lila. ‘1 think it 


wonderful that he can play so well, for he never took a lesson in his 
life.”’ 


“*] don't agree with you as to his playing well,’’ said Kate. ‘“‘If it 
































wouldn't look selfish I would lock the piano whenever I am through 
using it.” 

“Well, suppose we go out on the porch again,” said Lila. ‘‘ There 
is no use staying in here if Kate won't play anything we like.” 

“It is not my fault that you don't like it,”’ said Kate. 

‘No, it is our misfortune,”’ said Will Beardsley, laughing. ‘‘We 
poor mortals have not reached your height yet. You do well to aim 
only at the best, Miss Kate, but we cannot all have your chance.”’ 

As the sisters were going up stairs on their way to their bed rooms, 
an hour or two later, Lila turned to Kate and said, in an aggrieved 
tone: 

‘Tt was really unkind of you not to play anything we asked you 
for, Kate. I know Mr. Marshall was dreadfully disappointed.” 

‘You told me that he was fond of music,"’ said Kate, coldly. 
you meant “rash, why didn’t you say so?” 

“T think it is downright selfish for you to learn pieces that only 
one person out of a hundred can enjoy,” cried Lila. ‘‘ At least you 
might learn something occasionally that would please the friends I 
invite here.” 

“« My friends enjoy my music,”’ said Kate, ‘‘ and I cannot waste my 
time over the trashy pieces you would select for me. Your friend, 
Minna Day, wanted to join our club, and was sure her music was up 
to our standard. We admitted her to our meeting last night, and 
gave her atrial. She was to play anything she chose, and we were 
to criticise. What do you think she selected? I declare I almost 
laughed when she began on ‘ What are the Wild Waves Saying’ 
with variations. You ought to have seen the faces of the other 
members! It was as good asafarce. Of course we will not admit her.” 

“ I don’t blame you in the least,"’ said Lila, warmly. ‘‘ Her music 
would not be acceptable, and it is only to your credit to cultivate 
yourself as far as possible ; but I think it would be only polite for 
you to learn a few pieces that would please your family. Father has 
spent hundreds of dollars on your musical education, and you show 
your appreciation of his generosity by playing nothing he can enjoy.” 

“It seems to me that you are giving me a regular lecture,’’ said 
Kate. ‘I will leave you before you get fairly warmed up to your 
work, for fear you might say something even more disagreeable.” 

‘‘Unpleasant truths never ave palatable,” said Lila, as a parting 
shot. 

The next day Kate dressed herself in her most becoming suit, and 
went to call at Mrs. Beardsley’s. She had expected to see Will, but 
his mother told her that he was out on the hills sketching. 

“You may tell him that he may expect a note from me this eve- 
ning,’ said Kate. She spent an hour after she reached home in the 
composition of that note, for she wanted it to be wordedin a manner 
that would leave nothing to be desired. 

‘“‘T am going to take that prize without fail, mother,”’ she said that 
evening. ‘ I thought last night of something I can put in my quilt 
that will make it a hundred times prettier than I thought it would 
ever be You mustn't ask me any questions. I will tell you all 
about it as soon as I get a note I am expecting. "’ 

The door-bell rang shortly after, and she left the room, her face 
fairly beaming. 

‘It is my note, I suppose,"’ she said as she went out. 

She returned half an hour later. Her eyes were red and swollen 
from weeping, and an angry flush was on her face, 

“Did you ever hear of anything so mean ?” she cried, crumpling 
in one handa sheet of note paper. ‘I would not have believed it of 
him! Oh, mamma, I am so disappointed. I was sure he would be 
only too glad to oblige me. I can never like him again.”’ 

** What is all this about, Kate?’’ asked Mrs. Stormouth. 
understand you.” 

‘Why, I wrote such a nice note to Will Beardsley, mamma, tell- 
ing him how much I had admired the beautiful pictures he had 
painted, and which his mother showed methis afternoon, and saying 
how proud Dillington was of his wonderful talent. And then I told 
him about my crazy-quilt, and how anxious 1 was to take the first 
prize, and asked him if he wouldn't paint me a center-piece for it on 
cardinal satin, selecting any design he thought would look well. I 
left it entirely to his taste. I told him how much I would appreci- 
ate the possession of a piece of his work, and—and—oh, I said all 
sorts of nice things! And what do you think he answered? He 
says that in the first place he never paints on satin, ‘ he has gone far 
beyond that,’ and in the next place it would take him a week to do 
anything that he would be willing to have shown at a fair, and that 
he is very busy just now on a portrait of his father, and even if he 
was not would not have the patience to paint a square for a crazy- 
quilt. Did you ever hear of anything so discourteous, mother? and 
the worst of it is that he told that Mr. Marshall that he considered it 
almost insulting to be asked such a favor, when he never touches 
anything but canvas, and gets three or four hundred dollars for even 
a small study. Mr. Marshall told Della, and of course she came 
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Mrs. Stormouth did not speak for a moment after her daughter's 
tirade ended. Then she said, in a gentle tone: 

‘If I remember aright, dear, you told me this morning, when I 
said I thought it a little unkind of you not to learn a few pieces of 
music such as Lila liked, that you considered it almost insulting to 
be asked to play such trash, after the education you had received. 
Don't you think it looks very much as if you were throwing stones 
from a glass house when you accuse Will Beardsley of selfishness 
and rudeness?” 

Kate was silent. Her mother's gentle words were evidently hav- 
ing their effect upon her. 

“You and Will are both perfectly right in cultivating your talents 
to the utmost,"’ continued Mrs. Stormouth, “ but in doing so do not 
forget that such cultivation is not possible for all, and that you owe 
it to those around you to descend from your pedestals once in awhile. 
We lose nothing by cultivating the grace of a Christian character, 
and when we accuse others of being faulty we must look within, and 
in nine cases out of ten will find that we are throwing stones from a 
glass house.” 

Kate rose and left the room, and the next time her mother saw her 
there was a smile on her face’ She was coming from the attic with 
half a dozen pieces of dusty music in her hand, 

“T am going to move out of that glass house this very evening,” 
she said, brightly. ‘And if you see me moving back at any time, 
please stop me, mother.” 

‘‘That’s my good little daughter!"’ said Mrs. Stormouth, as she 
kissed her tenderly. “I felt sure my little lecture would do you 
good, dear.” 

The next time Kate saw Will Beardsley she spoke to him as 
pleasantly as ever, and did not allude to the crazy-quilt, which, after 
all, was not finished in time for the county fair. But it lies at the 
foot of Kate’s bed, and she seldom uses it without thinking of that 
glass house, out of which she moved so long ago. 

“I wonder what made you learn those pieces you used to dislike 
so much, Kate,” said Lila, one day. “It is very kind of you to play 
them, and I enjoy them so much.”’ 

Kate said nothing. She wanted no’ one except her mother to 
know her little secret—/Vorence B. Hollowell. 





COWEN’S “SLEEPING BEAUTY.” 


FTER a very brief prelude, the story opens with that narration 

by the choristers, led off by the basses, of the story of the 
mighty king of yore, who was childless for many a year, until 
at last his queen bore him a daughter. Altos, tenors, and basses, 
respectively sing of his great joy, and of the gathering of his 
guests, among them twelve fays, the guardians of his ancient house. 
Altos and basses continue the narration, and tell how the fays, 
bearing spinning wheel and golden flax, glide into the hall, and 
weave their thread. ‘The fays (of course the female voices of the 
choir) sing a bright and dainty little chorus with the burthen “ Draw 
the thread and weave the woof, for the little child’s behoof.’’ The 
male voices then resume the story, and announce the arrival of the 
Wicked (or rather as she should be called, the Malignant), Fay. 
This obstreperous personage prognosticates all sorts of ill for the 
infant, and particularly that before she attains the age of twenty, she 
shall prick her hand and die. The fays bow to the decree, but 
prophesy that though she may slumber many a long year, yet that 
eventually a young voice, stronger and louder than the spell of 
Whichcraft, shall awaken her from a living death. A trio and 
chorus lead the end of the prelude. The tenor soloist describes how 
the child ripens to girlhood, unconcious of her peril. This leads to 
one of those delightful orchestral interludes for which Mr. Cowen is 
famous. It is entitled ‘‘ Maidenhood and Dreams of Love.” This 
little piece will inevitably become popular in concert rooms, 
altogether apart from the rest of the cantata. The interlude is twice 
broken by a tenor solo, and with the strains of love the prologue 
ends. 

A brief orchestral piece is intended to depict daybreak in the hall 
of the King’s palace, where the courtiers are singing a sort of waltz. 
Mr. Hueffer unfortunately neglects to explain whether these good 
people have been upall night, or whether, as seems more probable, 
they merely turn light into twilight, and begin dancing when the sun 
first appears in the east. The King cries “ Vassals and lieges, lords 
and ladies all, forsake the dance, and to our royal word now lend your 
ear.’ The vassals and lieges have, it is supposed, more than one 
ear amongst them. But whether they cast lots for the loan of an ear 
or whether the ear of some unfortunate varlet is brought into requi- 
sition is not explained. At any rate the ear is duly lent, and the 
King tells it that the twenty years of probation for the Princess will 








straight to me with it.”’ 





expire that night. The day the courtiers will spend in dancing. In 














ordinary life, close watch would be kept over the Princess during 
the few remaining hours. But in the cantata libretto this is not so. 
The Princess meanders away, and the sound of dance music grows 
fainter as she proceeds. The reason why she enters a long gallery, 
away from the crowd is soon apparent. She has a soprano solo, and 
the Princess—such a young thing—is doubtless too nervous to sing 
it before company. So all alone in that gallery she warbles one of 
Mr. Cowen's most lovely melodies, ‘‘ Wither away my heart, What 
does thy throbbing impart? Is it hopeful or fearful thou art?"’ and 
so forth, until the Princess bolts up “a flight of narrow steps " 
(surely Mr. Hueffer really means a narrow flight of steps), and the 
scene closes. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


end of the time his master astonished him by saying : 


‘*Go, my son, 
you have nothing more to learn; you are now the first singer of 
Italy, and of the world.”’ 

For compass the most extraordinary singer was Lucrezia Agujari, 
who had a brilliant career in the latter half of the eighteenth century. 


Mozart, in one of his letters, says, she had “an incredibly high 
voice,"’ and quotes some passages which he heard her sing In 
these she ranged from D below the stave upwards for three octaves 
all but a single tone. Catalani, a singer who seems to have been 
unequalled for the velocity and precision of her chromatic 
had also an extensive compass, going as far as Gin altissimo 


scales, 
Jenny 


| Lind’s voice extended from D to D, “with another note or two 


The Princess is now in that dread spot, so well known to poets | 


and melodramatists, ‘‘ The turret chamber."’ An “‘ ancient crone” 
is seated at a spinning wheel. 
naturally ensues, 
called the song of fate. 
escape. But the “‘ancient crone”’ reassures her and the spinning 
is continued. The crone begs her to touch the flax, but a sudden 
twist to the wheel sets in motion the spindel. The finger of the 
Princess is pricked, and she falls in a swoon as the Wicked Fay 
triumphantly proclaims her vengeance complete. An incantation 
scene for contralto solo and chorus follows. The Wicked Fay “lifts 
her arms and describes magic circles in the air.’’ It is hardly fair to 
too closely investigate this curious stage direction, and to ask in 
what a “ magic circle’’ differs from any other sort of circle. At any 
rate it is followed by a choral interlude, containing some of Mr. 
Cowan's best part writing. In it the long sleep of the King and his 
court is described, and their fate is told until some daring Siegtried 
can awaken them. 

Before the last scene closes the horn signal has already been 
heard. For this the librettist can clearly not be blamed. The 
original beauty was compelled to wait one hundred years for the 
arrival of the fearless knight. But at a Birmingham Festival such 
an interlude would scarcely be practicable. So no sooner has the 
Princess dozed off, and before the music has stopped, Siegfried’s 
horn grows louder and louder, and the Prince, with drawn sword in 
his hand, rushes in. He, in a tenor scena, describes his arduous 
way “through bush and briar; through a wall of roses." He 
eloquently exclaims, ‘‘ Let them lie! What is to me their sleeping or 
waking? I must onward to reach that ultimate goal of love, pre- 
figured in my dreams." .So he onwards, and without taking the 
obvious precaution to knock at the door, he enters the “ turret cham- 
ber,”” and sees the Princess. There he sings another long solo 
before he awakens Beauty. He worships at Beauty's shrine— 

‘* Kneeling before thee, worshipping wholly 
All that my dreams had foreshadowed of thee, 
Stands revealed to my sense, and thy lowly 
Chamber is as a temple to me.” 

He “‘basks in her splendour with measureless bliss,’’ and of 
course, her “‘mouth yields to his life-giving kiss." As he kisses 
her the dance begins again at the bar where it had left off before the 
Wicked Fay pricked Beauty with the wicked needle. Beauty 
awakes, and the two lapse into the inevitable love duet, which is 
written in that melodious and ear-haunting style music lovers expect 
of Mr. Cowen. The cantata ends felicitously with a reprise of the 
dance of courtiers which had opened the scene in the royal palace. 





SINGERS AND SINGING. 


EW singers have been able to boast, like Mario, that they came 
of a noble family. Many have begun life in a very humble 
way, even humbler than that of the basso profundo who was 
picked up a oe ger ago at a railway station by the depth of tone 
in which he cried, “‘ Pay here!’’ The famous Gabrielli was a cook's 
daughter. Anne Catley’s father drove a hackney-coach in London 
and her mother was a washer-woman. Madame Banti—she who 
left the old legacy of her larynx to the town of Bologna—made her 
first appearance as a street musician. Catalani is said to have been 
a match girl. Caffarelli was a poor peasant’s son. Braham, when 
left an orphan at an early age, made his living by selling pencils in 
Fleet Street and Cheapside. To rise from stations such as these 
requires something more than the natural gift of a fine voice—the 
fine voice must be made the most of by long and careful study. An 
often quoted example of a singer perfected by industry, and receiv- 
ing at last a rich reward for a course of monotonous labor, is that of 
Caffarelli. Porpora, one of the most illustrious masters of Italy, by 
whom he was taught, kept him for five or six years to the uninter- 
rupted study of a series of exercises written on a single sheet of music 
paper. The pupil supposed himself still in the elements when at the 





| of Albani embraced fully two octaves, from G to G 
It is the Wicked Fay and a duet} 
In it occurs a contralto solo, which may fairly be | 
The Princess is frightened and tries to} 





The famous contralto voice 
Braham's tenor 
voice had a compass of nineteen notes, his falsetto extending from D 
to A. Rubini, the king of tenors, had a voice extending from E of 
the bass clef to B of the treble, with a falsetto register beyond that as 
far as F oreven G. The bass voice of Lablache had a compass of 
two octaves from Eé below to Eé above the bass stave. Ludwig 
Fischer, one of the greatest of German bass singers, had a « ompass 
of two octaves and a half, “all round even in tune,” his lowest note 
being D below the bassstave. ‘‘Atruly splendid voice,’ says Mozart 
Great singers have always been as much distinguished by their 
powers of expression as by their vocal dexterity. Brilliance and 
rapidity of execution are not to be despised, but tenderness and 
pathos occupy a far higher place. This was a lesson taught by 
Charles V1. to Farinelli when that famous singer in the early part of 
his career paid little attention to anything but musical flourishes. 
“‘ Hitherto,” said the emperor, ‘“ you have only excited our wonder 
and admiration, but you have never touched the heart; it would be 
easy for you to create emotion were you only more simple and more 
expressive. 

One of the most beautiful singers the world has ever seen was 
Gabrielli, who, in spite of her numberless caprices, fascinated everyone 
who came in contact with her. She had an eccentri 
but “‘ her countenance and deportment,’’ says Burney, the historian, 
‘had all the dignity and grace of a Roman matron.” Anne Catley, 
who enjoyed considerable popularity in the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century, had also great personal beauty. She was one of 
the most beautiful women I ever saw,’’ says O'Keefe, the dramatist, 
in his ‘‘ Reminiscences ;"’ “ the expression of her eyes and the smiles 
and dimples that played round her lips andcheeks were enchanting.” 
To speak now of men. Rubinelli had a tall and commanding figure 
Marchesi was also distinguished for the beauty of his 
Lablache had a noble head. There was rather much of him, per 
haps, for it was said you could have made a small portmanteau of 
either of his boots, and clothed a child in one of his gloves: 
but he was very tall, and that lessened the effect of his enormous 
bulk. Tamburini, the baritone singer, was handsome and graceful, 
and knew how to show himself off to advantage. Mario had also 
great physical beauty united with distinguished manners. With some 
singers, however, nature has dealt anything but kindly. Madame 
Persiani, for whom Donizetti wrote his ‘“‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
found her poor personal appearance a decided disadvantage. She 
was small and thin, and had a long colorless face—pale, plain and 
anxious, says one critic—and she made matters worse by dressing 
without taste. Madame Pisaroni, the first Italian contralto of her 
day, is another remarkable example of musical abilities triumphing 
over plain, and, in her case. even repulsive looks. When she ap- 
peared at Paris in 1827, as Arsace in ‘‘ Semiramide,"’ Fetis gave this 
account of her: ‘‘I shall never forget,” he says, ‘‘ the effect produced 
on the audience when advancing up the stage with her back to the 
public, contemplating the interior of the temple, she enuneiated in 
a formidable voice, admirably produced, ‘Eccomi alfine in Babilonia.’ 
Enthusiastic applause responded to these vigorous accents, this 
broad style, so rare in our days; but when the singer turned round, 


occasionally available above high D.” 


career of it, 


person. 


displaying features horribly disfigured by small-pox, a shudder of 


horror succeeded to the first enthusiasm, many of the spectators 
shutting their eyes so as to hear without being forced to see. But 
before the end of the opera her performance had gained a complete 
victory. After a few months the public thought no more about 
Madame Pisaroni’s face, dominated as all were by her surprising 
talent." The great tenor singer, Tacchinardi, was almost hunch- 
backed, and altogether an ugly man. At Paris, says Mrs. Julian 
Marshall in Sir George Grove’s Dictionary of Music, ‘‘his looks 
created a mixed sensation of horror and amusement; but such was 
the beauty of his voice, and the consummate mastery of his style, 
that he had only to begin to sing for these personal drawbacks to be 
forgotten. The fact of so ugly a man sustaining the part (transposed 
for tenor) of Don Giovanni with success shows what a spell he could 
cast over his audience.”” The enthusiasm excited by great singers is 
often pushed to such an extreme as to make it deserving of a place 
among the follies of mankind. They know little, however, who 
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believe that encores and hurrahs are always genuine and never 
planned and paid for by interested parties. It is too easy a way not 
to be often tried for making second-rate talents temporarily conspic- 
uous. As an example of popularity take Ferri, one of the most 
celebrated singers of the seventeenth century. Wherever he went 
he was the subject of the wildest demonstrations. On his arrival at 
Florence on one occasion a number of distinguished persons went 
three miles out of town to meet him and escort him in triumph to his 
lodgings; his praise was trumpeted by scores of poets and in hundreds 
of sonnets; and when he sang, nothing would satisfy his audience 
but that he should be crowned with roses. The same sort of atten- 
tion fell to the lot of Caffarelli, and, as may be supposed, it did not 
lessen the vanity and presumption of that wonderful singer. Miss 
Fenten, the first Polly Peachem of the “ Beggar’s Opera,”’ furnishes 
another striking instance. She first appeared as /od/y on Jan. 29, 
1728, and “ became all at once the idol of the town; her pictures 
were engraven and sold in great numbers; her life written; books 
of letters and verses to her published; and pamphlets made of even 
her very sayings and jests."" At the end of the first season she re- 
tired from the stage, and in the long run became Duchess of Bolton, 
being the first of the series of English actresses who have been raised 
to a connection with the peerage. 


cL 


MR. MORGAN’S SPEECH, 


Society is from a New York paper of many years ago. The 

trials and tribulations of concert managers in those days were 
evidently no less annoying than those of the present time. Do the 
managers of to-day get out of their difficulties as gracefully and 
honestly as Mr. Morgan did? We are sorry not to be able to give 
the exact date of the “‘ wind up,"’ even the name of the paper in 
which this report appeared has escaped our memory. The VISITOR 
readers will enjoy it, nevertheless : 


i] SHE following amusing account of the last concert of the Euterpe 


‘‘ There is a certain enthusiast in musical art in this city who, like 
most of his tribe, is more of an artist than a manager, and who 
undertook this year to get up a society that should devote itself to 
the bringing out of new pieces by American composers, and should 
fulfil various other noble, beautiful, and disinterested missions. The 
name of this gentle and talented, but misguided man. is John P. 
Morgan. His Society is named after the fairest and best of the 
Muses, Euterpe. But the Muse has miserably failed to take care of 
her worshippers, and the Society went from bad to worse till it 
culminated on ‘Thursday evening in a curious collapse. The pro- 
gram was a superlatively excellent one. It may be remarked 
that it is one of the peculiarities of this unfortunate organization that 
their programs are better and their concerts worse than almost 
any we have ever known. 

By way of elucidation we give the list of compositions announced 
for performance on Thursday evening : 


I. Motet.. .. Hauptmann. 
2. Aria d’Eglise.... aes . . A. Stradelia, 
3. Songs of the Wrens. To be sung by Miss Brainerd. 


2° & eo Schumann, 

To be sung by Miss Sterling 
o6 ee . . Hauptmann. 
Wm. Mason 

. . Bach 


What more could the most exacting of audiences ask than this? 
“very piece gave splendid promise. Hauptmann is one of the 
more severely excellent of modern composers, and the rest, Bach, 
Chopin, Stradella, and Schumann, are all geniuses. But, never- 
theless, the Society came to grief. It was all well enough on paper, 
but when it came to the performance there was a melancholy 
showing. 

The first two members went off well enough. But when it came 
to Miss Brainerd'’sturn there was no Brainerd. So poor Mr. Morgan 
laid down his baton and came out with a rueful face to say so. He 
had received a note from Miss Brainerd, and she wasn't well; but 
Miss Sterling could take her place. 

It is to be noticed that when there is a particularly good-natured 
thing to be done in a concert room, Miss Sterling is the one to do it. 
Faithful among the faithless, she often supplies the positions of 
absentees, the bloom of kindliness not having yet been rubbed off 
by time. So Miss Brainerd was not greatly missed, for Miss Sterling 
sang very charmingly two of Hauptmann's Marten-lieder. 

Then came the quintet, and forward came Mr. Morgan to say that 
arrangements were not yet complete, and Mr. Mason would play 
instead. And so he did. 

Then the eighth part was struggled bravely through, and Miss 
Sterling sang again. 

At this point the concert fairly broke down. 


Aria, from Bach's Passion Music 
Motet, in eight parts 

7. Ballade of Chopin 

8. Motet 


4. Quintet, for pianc and strings. . 
h 
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For the third time 
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the dejected Morgan came forward and made a speech, substantially 
as follows: | 

‘LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: This is the most unpleasant duty | 
ever had to perform. We can't have the quintet. Through some 
intrigue, I fear, the viola player has not come, and I have sent 
everywhere to get one, but can't. My chorus is so depleted that we 
can't sing the Bach motet. It would bea farce for us to try to do so. 
1 think, therefore, you will have to go home, But before you go, | 
want to say just one word. This Society is the victim of bad 
management. It has been the worst managed affair I ever knew of. 
And I am going to denounce the culprit and to expose his name. 

His name, ladies and gentlemen, is John P. Morgan, and I am 
the man. If any of you have any business matters on hand, don't 
trust them to me. I intend to give concerts next season with this 
Society, but I give you notice beforehand that I shall have nothing 
to do with the business management. If artists fail, and musicians 
run away, and choristers keep out of sight, it won't be my fault. I 
wish you a very good evening.’ 

Now, this is what we call honest. It is not every man that has the 
wisdom to see his weak points, and fewer still that have the pluck 
to stand up before an audience and tell them. So, as an offset to 
honest John Morgan's lack of business qualities, the audience could 
easily certify to his integrity, simplicity, earnestness, faithfulness, 
and musical ability; and being assured of all these, they gave 
him a generous, double round of applause, and went home happy.” 
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CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 


REV. C. W. WENDTE, NEWPORT, R. I. 

O department of the Sunday worship in our churches is 
more poorly administered than its musical services, and none 
cries more loudly for reform and improvement. The only way 

to achieve this desirable reform is to return to the primitive simplicity 
and sincerity of congregational song, the only true basis for musical 
expression under a congregational form of worship and church gov- 
ernment. It is encouraging to note that an increasing number of 
churches are discovering this and divesting themselves gradually of 
their servitude to the paid quartette choir and to so-called artistic 
church music. 

We maintain, and a somewhat extertded experience and observa- 
tion confirms our opinion, that highly mah wr era congregational 
singing is attainable by any body of worshipers which will faithfully 
adhere to a few simple requirements. 

First. A goodly number of worshipers is desirable, as under ex- 
isting conditions only one person in three, possibly only one in five, 
is likely to take part in the song, and as many of those who do par- 
ticipate lift their voices but feebly, while others sing more or less out 
of tune and time, a congregation of goodly size is needed to produce 
a volume of song that shall be not only audible and uplifting, but 
powerful enough to drown all discordant elements and overcome all 
lagging and timidity. A congregation may, indeed, be so well 
trained in choral song that its smallness is no longer a drawback to 
an edifying performance of the hymns and responses committed to 
it. But in a general way it may be affirmed that for successful con- 
gregational singing a full house is essential. The participation of 
children in the plain song is of great service, as they usually have 
clear, shrill voices, sing with less self-consciousness and more free- 
dom, and are better trained in the musical art than their elders. 

Second. A good organist is an important adjunct. A better per- 
former is required for congregational singing than for the average 
choir music. He must display firm control in leading, and ready 
resource in supplementing the deficiencies of the choral song. He 
must possess skill, taste, and tact in the voluntaries, interludes, and 
other parts of the music committed exclusively to him, and thus fur- 
nish in some degree the artistic element which enters but slightly 
into the singing of the congregation. 

Third. A precentor, or leader, with a clear, strong voice—bari- 
tone or soprano —and not foo conspicuously set up before the congre- 
gation, or too ostentatious in his conducting, is a great help in song. 

Fourth. Rehearsals, occasional or regular, of the congregation, 
to practice new tunes and learn a few simple responses, or to correct 
feeble and faulty singing of familiar hymns, are a necessary aid to 
choral song. They should be lead by the precentor or organist, and 
the best time to hold them is probably immediately after the morn- 
ing service. 

Fifth. Zhe selection of simple, familiar, and truly congregational 
tunes by the pastor, or whoever is charged with that duty. This will 
necessarily limit the number of hymns which are sung, but as the 
employment of music in the Sunday worship is primarily for edifica- 





tion, and not artistic expression, such a limitation will be an aid and 











not a hindrance to devotion. When such familiar tunes as Duke | 
Street, Old Hundred, Webb, Toplady, or Greenville, are sung by | 
the congregation, the heart is enlisted and the mechanism of musical | 
science is reduced to its minimum. But an unfamiliar or highly | 
artistic strain makes such demands upon the attention and skill of 
the singing congregation that the sense of the words is almost un 
noticed, and the spirit of worship is enfeebled. Pew of our congre 
gations are able to sing more than a score of tunes fairly well ; some 
an even less number. Probably not more than a score of the tunes | 
familiar to them are worth singing at all. 

Given the above conditions, and congregational singing is within | 
the reach of all our churches, and will, it is to be hoped, become 
more and more general among them, and this because it zs congre- | 
gational, and not delegated entirely to a handful of substituted | 
artists; because it is more truly devotional, employing art in the 
service of religion, and not subordinating religion to the interests of | 
art; because it is more economical ; because it gives no opportunity | 
whatever for the selfishness, jealousy, intrigue, discord, and mer- 
cenary and personal influence which so largely attend the employ- | 
ment of a paid choir ; and, lastly, because in three cases out of four | 
this congregational song, simple as it is, is yet, from an artistic point | 
of view, superior to the crude, amateurish, ambitious, and often | 
insufferable performances of the average parish quartette choir. 

In all this, however, nothing has <4 said derogatory to the 
employment of trained singers and more artistic forms of church 
song. We only maintain that the true basis for musical worship in 
our churches is congregational singing; that this feature of our 
service should receive the first and most devoted attention of our 
pastors and musical committees, and that the Sunday-school children 
should be trained and prepared for it. Upon the foundation of con- 
gregational song may be reared whatever musical superstructure the 
taste and resources of individual churches may permit, especially to 
be sought for in the parish choir, consisting of the more musical ele- | 
ments of the society, and trained to lead the plain song and enrich | 
the service with anthems, chants, responses, and other developed | 
forms of this art of arts. If a paid quartette is employed, let it serve 
as the artistic nucleus of the parish volunteer choir. At Dr. A. P. 
Putnam's church, in Brooklyn, N. Y., we listened, a year ago, to 
what seemed to us the finest church music we had yet met with in 
our Unitarian fellowship. A quartette of artists, supported by a 
score of fresh, young voices from the congregation, and all con- 
ducted by an organist of rare ability and enthusiasm, sang appro- 
priate selections from Mendelssohn, Rubinstein's ‘‘ Tower of Babel,”’ 
etc, It must be admitted, however, that in this instance the singing 
of the congregation was deficient, which may have been due to the 
smallness of the congregation that particular rainy Sunday morning. 
But whether such an enrichment of the service be possible or not, a 
satisfactory, genuine, devout, and congregational song is within the 
reach of any church which earnestly and intelligently strives for it. 


BEETHOVEN ’S ECCENTRICITIES, 


ph 1816 Beethoven began to keep house, and a sad kind of home he 











had. He was like a child in the hands of servants and landlords, 

and rarely found himself at peace with either. He constantly 
changed his lodgings, and seldom had time to get things settled in a 
house before it was necessary to move again. It was seldom that a 
servant staid more than a few weeks, and the house frequently took 
care of itself. His room was generally a model of confusion. Letters 
strewed the floor, and the remains of his last meal, sketches of his 
music, books and pictures covered the chairs and tables. Sometimes 
it would be weeks before he could discover a manuscript which he 
sorely needed. He broke nearly everything he touched, and some- 
times upset the ink in the piano. He loved to bathe, and frequently 
would stand pouring water over his hands, shouting his music; if any 
musical idea occurred, he would rush to the table and note it down, 
splashing the water over everything in the room. Every day, what- 
ever the weather, Beethoven took a long walk; he had his favorite 
haunts around the city, and nearly all his musical ideas came to him 
in the woods, or meadows, amid the trees, the rocks and the flowers. 
He was never without a little book in which he wrote down any 
thought which seized him ; and then at home the thought would grow 
into a song or symphony. 

He was quiet and rapt when at the piano ; but we are told that when | 
conducting an orchestra, his movements were violent. At the diminu- 
endo he would gradually crouch lower and lower, till he dropped en- | 
tirely out of sight, rising slowly during the crescendo, when he would 
almost jump into the air. With his pupils he had the sweetest pa- 
tience, repeating a correction over and over again; he would always 
forgive a wrong note, but woe to the unlucky pupil who failed to give 
the right expression to a phrase or bar, for this the master thought in- 
dicated a lack of soul, and this he would not forgive.—Agatha Tunis, 
in “From Bach to Wagner,”’ St. Nicholas for August. 
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unfashionable it is dropped. 
been sacrificed in this manner, and recently one of my friends made 


THE WAY TO SING. 


BY HELEN HUNT JACKSON 





Ihe birds must know Who wisely sing 
Will sing as they. 

lhe common air has generous wings 
Songs make their way 


No messenger to run before, 
Devising plan ; 

No mention of the place, 
To any man, 

No waiting till some sound betray 
A listening ear ; 

No different voice 
If steps draw near 


T hour, 


no new delays 


And eager eyes 
** What bird isthat? The song is good, 
Go peering through the dusky wood 

In glad surprise. 


Then late at night, when by his fire 
The traveler sits, 

Watching the flames grow brighter, higher, 
The sweet song flits 

By snatches through his weary brain, 
lo help him rest. 

When next he goes that road again, 
An empty nest 

On leafless bough will make him sigh : 
‘**Ah me! last spring, 

Just here I heard, in passing by, 
That rare bird sing.’ 


But while he sighs, remembering 
How sweet the song, 

The little bird on tireless wing, 
Is borne along 

In other air; and other men, 
With weary feet, 

On other roads, the simple strain 
Are finding sweet 


The birds must know. Who wisely sings 
Will sing as they. 

The common air has generous wings; 
Songs make their way 





MUSICAL GLEANINGS, 


The earliest musical writing in existence is only eight hundred 
years old. The Greeks had but little range of melody, and thei 
songs would at the present day be very tame and monotonous. Pal 
estrina, who lived three centuries ago, was the first to give dignity to 
church music, and he is the only composer buried in St. Peter's at 
Rome. 


Czibulka, the Vienna Capellmeister, has been presented with two 
snuff-boxes, one formerly belonging to Haydn, and one to Beethoven 
the donor being Kochlow, who possesses a great number of relics of 
Haydn's snuff-box is of tortoise shell inlaid 
The master gave it to his valet, Elsller, father of the 


with gold. 
Beethoven's is in common wood. 


famous dancer, Fanny Elsller. 
How appropriate to the respective characters of ths two musicians! 


A very interesting exhibition of manuscripts relating to the history 
of music has just been arranged in a number of glass cases at the 
British Museum, London. This comprehensive collection, the value 
of which, from an educational point of view, must be inestimable, 
comprises early illuminations and drawings of musical instruments ; 
specimens from every part of Europe of the notation known as 


| neumata, or neumes, of which the museum possesses examples dat 


ing back to the tenth century, manuscripts illustrating the notations 


| written with two to six lines, choral books of imposing dimensions 
| the early ballad and instrumental music of England, and some speci 


mens of autograph music by Handel and other masters of the divine 
art. 


However admirable a piece may be, the moment it becomes 
Some of the prettiest melodies have 


a search for a piece which had charmed him in youth, and was then 
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widely popular, but now its very name is forgotten. A striking | 
instance of this is found in the fact that ‘‘ The Drum”’ is now not to| 
be found, and yet it was the finest song of its day. When the Society 
of Cincinnatus celebrated the Fourth of July at the city tavern in| 
1804, Hamilton was called on for a song, and gave ‘“‘ The Drum.” 
How strange that it should now be obsolete beyond research! 
Within a week from the above mentioned occasion Hamilton was a 
corpse, and even at the very time preparations for the duel were 
under way. 


The death of the late William A. Pond leads to the remark that 
his music store was a resort for all varieties of talent, and here one 
might often meet the best opera singers, as well as the highest order 
of instrumental performers. The outer world has little idea of the 
extent of the music business in a great city. As soon asa piece 
becomes popular an immense demand takes place. ‘ Pinafore,”’ for 
instance, sold to the extent of 100,000 copies, and others in propor- 
tion. On the other hand, much that is published proves unsalable. 
Reading music is a great art, but it is required to make an expert 
dealer. How any one can, by looking at a row of black marks, form 
an idea of musical sounds is certainly mysterious to the unlearned, 
but an expert will enter into the tull character of an opera by looking 
at the ‘‘score.” 


One of the ablest London critics, writing of Liszt’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody in E minor (No. 5), says: “It is the least rhapsodical of 
the set to which it belongs, having, indeed, such form as consists in 
presenting two melodies twice over, with varied treatment. The 
character of the piece is elegiac, and we need scarcely add, either, 
that the melodies are striking, or that the orchestration is picturesque. 
Unhappily, Liszt shows once more that he cannot write for an orches- 
tra without introducing a lot of ‘fustian.’ He will not be natural 
long together. Wagner once said of Meyerbeer that, travelling in a 
coach, he would lean out and grasp the reins, ‘that by the zig-zag 
motion of the vehicle he might attract the attention of the passers-by.’ 
So Liszt performs antics in the orchestra such as might make musical 
angels weep. Even the poor little wild flowers of the gypsy melodies 
are mixed up with bombast.” 


————— 
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‘PAHE Birmingham Festival, which took place during the last 
2 week of August, has been more prolific of interesting and im- 

portant novelties than any other musical festival within living 
memory. The most important of these was Herr Dvorak's cantata, 
‘The Spectre Bride."”” Next in order of interest follows M. Gounod's 
new oratorio, ‘‘ Mors et Vita’’ (‘‘ Death and Life’’), which proved on 
the whole somewhat disappointing. The rest of the novelties (two at 
least of them, that is to say an oratorio by Dr. Villiers Stanford and 
a cantata by Mr. Cowen, of the first order of importance), are by 
British composers, to-wit: Dr. Villiers Stanford's oratorio, “ The 
Three Holy Children,” and Mr. F. H, Cowen’s cantata, ‘‘ The Sleep- 
ing Beauty’ aforesaid; Mr. Anderton's cantata, “‘ Yule Tide; Dr. 
Bridge's hymn, ‘‘ Rock ef Ages;’’ Mr. Mackenzie's tenor scena and 
violin concerto, and Mr. Ebenezer Prout’s symphony. 

Although the receipts of the festival have to a certain extent fallen 
off, the result must be attributed to local causes and business 
troubles rather than to any diminution of public interest in the festivals. 
For the first time Herr Hans Richter has acted as conductor, and the 
personnel of both orchestra and choir has been greatly changed. 
There were now 86 strings (20 first, 20 second violins, 16 violas, 16 
cellos, and 14 double basses), a body which, largely consisting of 
German players with poor instruments, was certainly not equal to the 
work demanded from it. The total orchestral force was 135, bal- 
anced against a chorus (mostly professional) consisting of 100 
sopranos, 60 contraltos, 31 male altos, g1 tenors, and 87 basses. The 
principal artists were Mesdames Albani and Hutchinson and Miss 
Anna Williams, sopranos ; Mesdames Patey and Trebelli, contraltos; 
Messrs. Lloyd, Wade, and Maas, tenors; and Messrs. Santley, King, 
Mills, and Foli, basses. 





The success of the festival was won undoubtedly by 


DVORAK’S ‘‘ THE SPECTRE’S BRIDE,” 
produced on August 28. Despite a ghoulish libretto and a puerile 
English version, distilled from the original Bohemian through a Ger- 
man translation, the swing of the music carried all before it. 


| 





very strongest. The choral parts are somewhat difficult, but it will 
doubtless be the privilege of many choral societies in the provinces 
to overcome them. The two prayers were sung by Madame Albani, 
but both the soprano and tenor parts are exceedingly graceful, and 
the cantata bids fair to become as popular with vocalists as with 
audiences. 

Next in order of success came 


COWAN’S “ THE SLEEPING BEAUTY,” 
which is described at length in another part of this paper. 


STANFORD'S ‘‘THE THREE HOLY CHILDREN,” 

produced at the Birmingham Festival on the 29th of August, is a 
curiously unequal work. Dr. Stanford still shows little or no indi- 
viduality in his composition. He is no plagiarist, but he is fond of 
borrowing from others mannerisms and a style impossible to conceal. 
Hitherto Wagner has apparently been his model for operatic work ; 
“The Canterbury Pilgrims” (Dr. Stanford's chef d’auvre) being 
more or less after “ Die Meistersinger,”” and the luckless ‘‘Savon- 
arola”’ after “ Tristan."’ In his Norwich “ Elegy” the influence of 
Brahm was abundantly shown. “‘The Three Holy Children” afford 
a mixture of styles. But in the two most popular numbers of his 
oratorio, Dr. Stanford has harked back as far as Handel. The 
curve must have been a sharp~one, and not without danger, but it 
was successfully undertaken. The house, led by the chorus, literally 
stopped the performance at the end of the singularly able fugue 
which terminates the first part, and after some delay called the com- 
poser to the platform from the point in the gallery where the com- 
mittee had concealed him. The whole of the first part of the oratorio 
is indeed admirable. 

In the fina/e to the oratorio the composer reverts to Handel, and is 
once more upon safe ground. It is composed of the canticle, “O all 
ye works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord, praise and exalt Him above 
all for ever,’ from the Apocrypha, and it is set as a double chorus. 
Again did the composer have to ascend the platform ; this time also 
to mutely thank Herr Richter, who had conducted the work in his 
ablest manner. 

MACKENZIE'S VIOLIN CONCERTO. 


Great hopes were excited as to Mr. Mackenzie's violin concerto, 
produced at the Birmingham Festival August 26, and to a certain 
extent they have been fulfilled. The violin was Mr. Mackenzie's 
own peculiar instrument in days gone by, and in writing for it his 
task must have been a veritable labor of love. It would, perhaps, 
be unwise to presume to offer a definite opinion of the work until it 
is more familiar. 

ANDERTON’S ‘‘ YULE TIDE.” 


Wednesday evening, the 26th of August, was set apart for the pro- 
duction of the cantata ‘‘ Yule Tide,"’ by Mr. Anderton, a clever local 
composer. The work has already been described, and it need only 
now be said that, although it contains plenty of pleasant music, the 
composer has failed to impart to his orchestration that variety which 
such a work demands. Placed among so many important works by 
the greatest composers, Mr. Anderton, who is a thorough and most 
conscientious musician, was terribly handicapped. 


PROUT'S NEW SYMPHONY. 


Mr. Prout’s new Symphony in F, No. 3, Op. 22, is a straightforward 
piece of music, less remarkable, perhaps, for that which is rightly or 
wrongly called “inspiration” than for sound musicianly work- 
manship, 

OTHER PERFORMANCES. 


The rest of the festival performances must be briefly dismissed. 
Next in point of interest was, perhaps, the performance of ‘‘Messiah,” 
freed from the inartistic interpolations and alterations of Sir Michael 
Costa and others, and restored by Robert Franz to coincide, as far as 
modern conditions would allow, with Handel's intentions. The two 
may fairly, and, it is hoped, not irreverently, be compared with the 
two versions now extant of Holy Writ. The public have doubtless 
become so thoroughly accustomed to the older version that they will 
not willingly resign it. But this does not prevent the newer version 
from being the more correct, and, when more familiar, equally as 
effective as the old. 

The Latin hymn “Rock of Ages,” by Dr. Bridges, is a fine schol- 
arly piece of workmanship, commendably free from the influence of 


Any- the organ loft, and likely to be frequently heard. The composer had 


thing more exciting than the chain of choruses—led by Mr. Santley, | an exceedingly cordial reception, 


and descriptive of the terrible march of the spectre and his lady love, 


relieved by the duets of the unfortunate couple—has rarely been | ingham choir. 


A few words of very hearty praise should be accorded the Birm- 
That eight such concerts, with nine new works of 


‘ This work (the first choral composition ever written by| more or less ample dimensions, should have been given within 
heard. P y P g 


Dvorak for an English festival) shows the Bohemian composer at his eighty-four hours is in itself a feat. 











THE HALO, 
*«One London dealer in birds received, when the fashion was at its 
height, a single consignment of thirty-two thousand dead humming- 


birds ; and another received at one time thirty thousand aquatic birds, 
and three hundred thousand pairs of wings.” 














Think what a price to pay, 
Faces so bright and gay, 
Just for a hat! 
Flowers unvisited, mornings unsung, 
Sea-ranges bare of the wings that o’erswung,— 
Bared just for that! 


Think of the others, too, 
Others and mothers, too, 
Bright-Eyes in hat! 
Hear you no mother-groan floating in air, 
Hear you no little moan,—birdling’s despair,— 
Somewhere for that! 


Caught ’mid some mother-work, 
Torn by a hunter Turk, 
Just for your hat! 
Plenty of mother-heart yet in the world: 
All the more wings to tear, carefully twirled,— 
Women want that! 


Oh, but the shame of it, 
Oh, but the blame of it, 
Price of a hat! 
Just for a jauntiness brightening the street! 
This is your halo, O faces so sweet,— 
Death; and for that! 


—[ Unity. W. C. GANNETT. 





HERE AND THERE. 


66 LITTLE theory and a great deal of practice,” is the oft- 
repeated and plausible motto of many a hard working 
teacher. It is a good motto, if the theory is correct, 

and taught just where it is needed, but not otherwise. The “ great 

deal of practice” should not only be right, but the reasons for it 
clear. 

The analysis of a tone as a first or early lesson is often omitted, 
because, it is said, “it is of no practical importance; we had better 
be singing instead of taking up the time in that way.”’ 

This, it seems to the writer, is a mistake. Here is a “‘little theory’ 
that ought to come early, not only for the light it throws on the 
*“ great deal of practice” that must follow, but because nothing else 





helps so clearly to show the true meanings and limitations of some 
of our most important terms and signs. Especially is this true in | 
regard to some of the signs that have ‘‘appearances of truth which 
are not real truths.”’ 

Let us illustrate: When we read music we affear to get our 
pitch from motes. That we do not is nown by putting the 
notes on a blank surface. 

A sharp afpfears sometimes to belong to a note, but it never does. 
A sharp simply changes the pitch representation of a line or space— 
through the entire staff, if used in the signature place—to the next 
bar, if used as an accidental. Where a line or space is so modified, 
one kind of note or another, or no note at all, may be put upon it, 
without in the least affecting the action of the sharp. 

‘In the first illustration the note appears to have pitch because it | 
oints out the “ime or space wanted; in the second it afpears to be- | 
ong to the sharp as an accidental, because the line or space is only | 
sharped when it is to be indicated by a note. 

Let those who cling to the idea that a sharp belongs to a note | 
think of the many instances where a line or space is sharped (in the | 
signature) without being once called for by a note throughout the | 
entire tune—the pitch there represented not happening to be | 
wanted. Let them also think that the action of the sharp is the | 
same in kind (differing only in degree) when used in the signature 
place, and as an accidental. 

Do you ask: What do you mean by “ limitations"’ when saying 
that the analysis of a tone will help to make clear the true meanings | 
and “imitation of terms and signs ? 

The “note” furnishes us a good illustration of what is there | 
meant. Those who think of a note as representing pitch, exceed ifs | 
“imits. They invest it with a meaning that does not belong to it. 
That ged of tones which makes melody and harmony is 
pitch. his the note does not represent at-all, as is shown by 
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placing the note on a blank surface. A familiar illustration of this 
point is as follows: The note on the staff has no more to do with 
representing pitch than the pencil or pointer of the teacher has 
when used to zmdicate the line or space wanted. The line or space 
is the pitch representative, but there being many lines and spaces, 
they must be singled out as wanted. This the note does while per- 
forming its own office, which is to represent /eng?th. 

Those who think a sharp belongs to or affects a note, give to each 
a meaning that does not belong to it; in other words, make each 
exceed its proper limits. 

How the results of this kind of error are shown in greater things. 
What absurd systems of astronomy have come from the apparent 
truth that the sun moves and the earth is still, and in another of the 
Creator’s works much greater than the universe—the Bible - what 
erroneous systems of theology have been built upon some of the ap- 
parent truths there given. ‘Truly, in many sciences, as in the Bible, 
are places where ‘‘the letter killeth, the spirit giveth life.’ : 

To return: Is it asked how the analysis of a tone helps pupils to 
see the true meanings and limitations of terms and signs? Let me 
try, by some statements, to answer this question. 

Every tone has a certain duration. which is called its /ength; a 
certain highness or lowness, which is called its fitch; a certain de- 
gree of audibility, which is called its Jower, and a certain character, 
which is called its gua/ity. 

These properties—Length, Pitch, Power and Quality—are in every 
tone inherent, essential, and inseparable. Where one is, al! are, and 
they are the germs of the whole science of music. 

But a tone may be regarded and named from either of its prop- 
erties, and is often so thought of and named. When we call a tone 
a guarter, we mean its length, and not in the least its pitch power or 
quality, although all take place at the same moment. When we call 
atone £, or one, or do, we mean its pitch, and not in the least its 
length or other properties occuring at the same time. 
a tone that it is forte or clear, we mean power or quality, and have 
no reference to the length and pitch that must also be given. 

Four names are therefore required to name a tone fully—one for 
its length, one for its pitch, one for its power, and one for its quality. 

Four signs are also required to represent a tone fully to the eye— 
one for its length, one for its pitch, one for its power, and another 
for its quality. It should be said, however, that while the length 
and pitch of a tone are, in written music, always represented by two 
different signs, power and quality are sometimes represented by one 
sign, and often left, unrepresented, to the direction of the teacher or 
the discretion of the performer. 

The pitch of a tone is represented in our system by nothing but a 
line or space. Clefs, sharps, flats, etc., prepare and modify lines 
and spaces, that is their only use. The line does not represent 
length, the note does not represent pitch, but line and note being in- 
separable when a tone is to be represented, and the note being the 
character that most readily catches the eye, it is not strange that 
wrong ideas of its office find such tenacious lodgment in the minds 
of those who have not made a careful study of the foundation ele- 
ments of the science. 

Many instruction books begin with: ‘‘ Musical sounds or tones 
are represented to the eye by characters called notes.” This state- 
ment is pretty sure to be followed sooner or later by “a sharp is a 
character that raises a note a half tone,”’ and others equally absurd. 
Just as true paths are seen if we start right, false ones are the result 
of beginning wrong, The true paths in this matter start from ome 
tone. Its properties lead to all the terms and signs of the science. 

I need not say to any good teacher of elementary principles — cer- 
tainly not to any normal, that the statement of tone-analysis as 
here_given, is not teaching. He knows that the true teaching of this 
subject involves a “ good deal of practice.’’ Look again at the way 
of giving this lesson in the Teachers’ Club for verification of this 
remark. G. F. R. 


—_—_———— 





The woman singeth at her spinning-wheel 
A pleasant chant, ballad, or barcarolle ; 
She thinketh of her song upon the whole, 
Far more than of the flax; and yet the reel 
Is full, and artfully her fingers feel 
With quick adjustment, provident control, 
The lines, too subtly twisted to unroll, 
Out toa perfect thread. I hence appeal 
To the dear Christian Church, that we may do 
Our Father’s business in these temples mirk, 
Thus swift and steadfast; thus intent and strong ; 
While thus, apart from toil, our souls pursue 
Some high, calm, spheric tune, and prove our work 
The better for the sweetness of our song. 
— Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


If we say of 
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first of every month. 

The subscription price ts $1.50 per year, pay- 
able invariably in advance. 

Bae” Subscribers finding a cross drawn through 
this notice will understand that the time for which 
they have paid expires with this number. The 
paper will be discontinued where the subscription 
is not renewed promptly. 

*.* Correspondents are informed that notices 
of concerts and other ttems must be forwarded 
before the twentieth of the month ; otherwise they 
can not be inserted. All communications must 
be accompanied with the names and addresses of 
the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be 
addressed to the MUSICAL VISITOR, care of 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


All letters om dusiness to the Publishers. 


Special Notice. 


We desire copies, in good or- 
der, of the Visitor, for Jan. and 
Feb., 1885.° We will send to any 
one furnishing one or both of 
them, any 30c piece of music in 
our catalogue which they may se- 
lect, for each copy of the Visitor 
of above dates mailed to us. 

SCHUMANN, in his ‘* Rules,” gives some ad- 
vice which applies especially at this time. He 
says: ‘* Reverence the Old, but meet the New 
heart. Cherish no prejudice 


with a warm 


against names unknown to you.” 


A pupPpiL of Marchesi has come out in a 
letter in which she takes the ground that this 
well known teacher, as well as most other 
European dispensers of voice culture, is very 
much overrated, and that better teachers than 


most of them can be found in America, 


We do not remember to have seen a new 
publication start off with as many compliment- 
ary notices from the better class of musicians 


as has McPhail’s New Anthem Book. If half 


that is said of it by such men as Thayer, 
Eddy, Petersilea, Gilchrist, Root, Howard, 
Wheeler, Rutter, Dana, Trott, and many 


others of like standing, is true, and there is no 
reason to doubt it, the book marks an epoch 


in this line of work. 


Our teacher friends will pardon us for call- 
ing their attention to the fact that the VIsIToR 
put into the hands of their pupils will be of 
their efforts to 


great assistance to them in 


make full, rounded, intelligent musicians of 
those who come under their care and training. 
Neither teacher nor pupil can afford to ignore 
the musical literature of the day, or the per- 
iodicals which will keep them well informed 


’ 


of all the ‘‘doings” in the musical world. 








AN unusually large number of musical re- 
citals and concerts, both vocal and instrumen- 
tal, are projected for the coming season by our 
very efficient home talent. It is to be hoped 
that each series of entertainments will receive 
Such 


certs as have been so far announced should not 


a fair share of public patronage. 


lack for full audiences in a large musical cen- 
ter like Cincinnati. . 


WE are all more or less affected by our sur- 


roundings. Man’s esthetic nature craves 
something more than utility. The love of the 
beautiful is a divinely implanted gift. There- 


fore, we should give all the more heed to our 
environments, that they be such as will feed 
and satisfy the wants of our higher life, and 
lead upward and onward to still nobler and 
better things. 


OuR singers who imagine they are having a 
hard time of it getting on, can learn a little 
patience, if they will, from the thorny path 
which nearly all the great singers have had to 
travel. It will be remembered that Malibran’s 
father used to beat her when she sang false 
notes, and that Sontag, beside her hard and 
fatiguing study, had to wash, starch, and iron 
a white gown each day in order to sing prop- 
But all this is 
much to be preferred to the avarice which so 
Wilt that she 


scrubbed her own stone staircase in order to 


erly dressed in the evening. 


possessed the great daily 


save the expense of ‘hiring a scrub-woman. 


BERLIOZ did not believe in giving concerts 
in large halls. His theory was that in order 
to act musically on the human organization, 
sound must be within a certain distance of the 
auditor. It is not enough, he says, to be able 
to hear perfectly well—one must vibrate to the 
music, and this vibration, which is the cause 
of the emotion produced by music, will not go 
beyond a point. All within this 
charmed circle, then, we suppose, are pleas- 
antly affected by the music; all beyond it are 
unconscious of and if 
moved at all by the sounds, the sensations 


certain 


the musical effects, 
produced are unpleasant ones. This may be 
the reason why some works are failures at one 
time and place, and successes at other times 
and under different circumstances, 


THE decision in the Mikado injunction case 
has been given in favor of the defendants, 
thus making the opera common property. We 
do not see how the result could be otherwise 
under existing laws. The points of the de- 
fendants on which the case was decided, were 
that the copyright of the piano score was in- 
valid because Mr. Tracy, the arranger, though 
an American citizen, was employed to do the 
work by Gilbert & Sullivan, who are aliens, 


| The other point made was to the effect that 
| while the law of stage representation applies 


to dramatic works, it does not apply to musi- 
cal compositions of any kind. The publica- 
tion, therefore, of a musical work carries with 
it the liberty of performance by any one who 


chooses to undertake it. There will be a great 


con- | 
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hue and cry over this decision in England, but 
the London publishers will go right on re- 
printing American literary and musical works 
all the same, only stopping long enough to 
denounce the ‘blasted Yankee pirates” for 
imitating their illustrious example. 





Too Much Technic. 


A good technic is desirable. The ‘ know- 
ing how” is of little account without the 
ability to do, 
obedience to the will, or there can be no ex- 
pression or facility in performance. There 
must be efficient mechanical execution and 
exactness in order to interpret intelligently 





The fingers must be trained to 


any musical composition. 

But the thing is being overdone. With too 
many teachers and pupils it is all technic and 
no music; wonderful execution and nv soul; 
plenty of sound, but no sense. 

It is this mistaken view of the uses and ob- 
ject of the divine art that has led, in these 
latter days, to the multiplication of mechani- 
cal contrivances of all sorts for increasing the 
strength of the hand, and its rapidity of exe- 
cution. A still later device is the cutting 
away of the accessory tendons of the fingers 
of the hand. 

We do not believe in this sort of mutilation, 
or in the use of the machinery for perfecting 
technic, to which we have already alluded. 

The mind should be trained as well as the 
fingers. External perfection is of little value 
if the soul is left out of the question, Tech- 
nic is useful only as a means of representing 
musical thought and emotion. When the 
study of these latter essentials has been 
omitted, other acquirements are as sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals. 

Music is vastly more than a succession of 
pleasing sounds, Music worthy the name 
means something. There is such a thing as 
definite musical thought. That its language 
is totally unlike the ordinary vehicle of 
thought expression, makes it none the less real. 

How to study music is the great question. 
Seek first the Kingdom of Heaven in this 
as in religion, and all other desirable things 
shall be added, That is, study music itself, its 
language, its meaning, its mission. You will 
then have the real thing. The necessary tech- 
nic will be sure to follow, 

Do not be content with the husks which the 
swine eat, when there is bread enough and 
to spare in the Father’s house. 





Laws of Teaching. 


II. 
The topics considered in our article on this 
subject in the September Visitor, should be 
followed closely by the principle laid down in 


the line 
**One step and then another.” 


The teacher should ever bear in mind that 
the measure of information is not what he can 
give, but what the child can receive, It is 
better to teach one thing well than a dozen 
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things superficially. The child’s power of | 


grasping new ideas is limited, Put yourself in 
his place. Go slow; be thorough as far as you 
go. These maxims should constantly be in 
the mind of the instructer. If the founda- 
tion upon which the house is built is neither 
solid nor true, the superstructure will be 
crooked, ungainly, and unsafe. 

Again, let evéry lesson have a point. This 
is a Pestalozzian principle of great importance. 
As there should be a climax in the music to 
which the intelligent player is working; an 
effect in the painting to which the artist is di- 
recting all his labor; so there should be a 
special object in each lesson to which the pupil 
should be led understandingly. Nature’s 
method of obtaining diversity and the effect 
of contrast by the comparison and juxtaposi- 
tion of opposites, as seen in mountains and 
valleys, forests and plains, is a good one to 
follow. Abhor a dead level in anything, even 
in character. 
of the human soul, which are as 


Music is designed to express the 
emotions 
varied as the leaves of the forest and as un- 
like as night and day. The subject of “point” 
or ‘‘ effect,”’ as the painters term it, is one that 
should be most carefully studied and developed. 

This leads us to the next principle in teach- 
ing, which is the development of the idea. A 
musical composition, like a painting or a piece 
of sculpture, if it be of any worth whatever, 
is the embodiment of some thought or emo- 
tion of the inventor’s mind, A certain amount 
of mechanical command of the composition 
must be secured before much thought can be 
given to the meaning to be developed, but too 
many teachers and pupils are content to rest 
right here. If the music is played in correct 
time, the chords properly struck, and other 
technical requirements attended to, they con- 
learned and are ready to 
This is 
analogous to being taught words and sentences 


sider the ** piece” 
take up another. This is all wrong. 
of a foreign language parrot fashion, without 
being instructed as to the use and meaning of 
them. 
Attention to 
whether applied to music or any other art or 


these principles of study, 
science, will make it a delightful, useful, and 
entrancing employment, instead of the dreaded 


drudgery and infliction it too often seems to be. 


City Wotes. 


Peter Rudolph Neff has been elected Presi- 
dent of the College of Music, vice Geo. Ward 
Nichols, deceased. 





The May Festival Association has begun its 
fall work. The study of the “Creation” is 
under consideration. 


The College String Quartet will give con- 
certs this season as follows: Oct. 15, Nov. 12, 
Dec. 10, Jan. 7, Feb. 4, March, 4. 


” 


«*« The Flower Queen,” the celebrated floral 
cantata, by Dr. Geo. F. Root, was given Sept. 
19th, at North Bend, under the direction of 
Miss Cora Stone. 


It is reported on good authority, that thous- 
ands of our best citizen’s have found in Allen’s 








Lung Balsam a safe and sure remedy for all 
Throat and Lung affections, Nothing gives 
quicker relief to a cough. Try it. 


Waldemar Malmene, is directing the musical 
interests of the Odd Fellows Society. He is 
also forming an Amateur Orchestra for the 
study-of the best works. 


It is said that Theodore Thomas has secured 
our tenor Hugh Lindau, for his new scheme, in 
New York. But how can that be! We under- 
stand that Fenton Lawson has a lien on him. 


Victor Flechter is prolonging his stay in 
Europe, as he has found it a better field for 
his specialties than this country, and has or- 
dered that his choice stock of violins be sent 
him, 

The Battle of Sedan is one of the wonders 
of modern painting. We strongly urge the 
VisiTor readers upon their visits to our city to 
‘take in” this great work of art. The Editor 
of the VisiTok was, tho’ but a boy at the time, 
in all of the battles of the Wilderness, Cold 
Harbor and Petersburg, and can testify to the 
accuracy with which the great painting depicts 
the sad realities of War. 


The Philharmonic Orchestra, will give its 
concerts on Friday evenings, Oct. 23, Nov. 20, 
Dec, 18, Jan. 15, Feb. 12, March, 12. 

As for the programs, never better were 
offered to the public before. They are replete 
with novelties. Among these may be men- 
tioned Brahm’s Symphony No, 3, in F; Gade’s 
Symphony No 4, in B flat; Volkmann’s overture, 
** Richard III.;’’ Dvorak’s overture, ‘* Hus- 
itzka;’’ Liszt’s ** Der Ideale;”’ St. Saens’ **‘ La 
Jeunese d’Hercule;” Bizet’s suite, ‘‘ L’Arles- 
ienne;”’ Volkmann’s ‘‘ Serenade;”’ Rubinstein’s 
ballet Music, ‘‘ Damon ;” Dvorak’s ‘‘ Slavonic 
Dances ;”’ Glinka’s ‘* Komarinskaja;” and 
Svendren’s ‘* Rapsodie Norvegienne.”’ 

Mr. Carpé has issued a beautiful program 
book for his next series of piano recitals. In 
color, form and type it is of a highly esthetic 
character. The book is a novelty in itself. 
Besides giving the program for each recital, it 
presents in brief, lucid style a sketch and the 
characteristics of each composer represented. 
It is a little hand-book of musical biography, 
and will make the study of the recitals all the 
more interesting. The preface of the book 
speaks for itself: ‘‘It is with the confidence 
that his efforts on the field of piano recitals 
will meet with appreciation and success that 
Mr. Adolph Carpé announces for this season a 
series, which he trusts will be even more ac- 
ceptable than that which he offered to the 
public last year. He would endeavor to en- 
courage a correct taste among musical students 
and furnish his share of aid to them in ac- 
quiring a thorough musical education. The 
musicales, in the order published, will not 
only appeal to the sympathies of students; 
the programs contain so much of the very 
best that piano literature can afford that they 
will prove a source of profit and amusement 
to all who will attend. They will contain 
illustrations of the different piano schools, 
ancient and modern, and with a generous va- 
riety and novelties no program will be tire- 
some. Mr. Carpé is bestowing conscientious 
preparation for the recitals, and if his plan 
meets with the approbation of the public they 
will be continued from year to year.” 


- 


Music and Musicians. 








Mr. S. W. Stanage, formerly of Middletown, 
has been appointed Supt. of Music in the Pub- 
lic schools of Springfield, Ohio. 

The Catalogue and Prospectus of the Wasco 
Independent Academy, the Dalles, Oregon, 
has been sent us. The school has a fully 
equipped musical department, supplied with 
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good teachers, under the direction of Miss 
Helen A. Dilley. It uses the Knabe piano. 
Mr. Thomas M. Gatch is principal of the 
Academy. 

Prof, E. M. Bowman has been improving the 
time during his vacation, in giving organ con 
certs in Vermont and elsewhere. Our advices 
from St. Albans, Vt., speak very highly of the 
programs and the genial executant. 

Under a recent date we have the following 
from A. J. Showalter, from Anderson, S. C., 
The first concert of the South Carolina Nor- 
mal, under the direction of Prof. A. J. Show- 
alter, was given to a full house last night. 
The program was a popular one, containing 
the names of Dr. Root, Foster, Glover, Mur- 
ray, Showalter, Abt, Roberts, Kieffer, Case, 
Fillmore, Rosecrans, Taylor, and Bliss, 

A musical critic has just been sentenced by 
the Correctional Court of Leipzig to a fine of 
thirty marks and five days’ imprisonment for a 
criticism, in which he applied the term of ‘‘vio- 
lin scraper,” to the leader of the orchestra, at 
the Stettin Academy of Music, When that 
critic gets out of jail he should come to Amer- 
ica and lay in wait for the arrival of his oppo- 
nent. Critics are encouraged to call artists pet 
names in this country. 

Mr. Tom Ward, Miss Fannie A. Crowley and 
Mr. L. S. Gerberish, are giving interesting re- 
citals at the State Conservatory of Music, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Mr. J. B. Pond, of New York, is out with a 
long list of the names of distinguished musi- 
cians who can be secured through him for con- 
certs, Lyceum entertainments etc. for the com- 
ing fall and winter. 


—_ a ——————$  ___ 


THE MASTERS. 
SHORT SKETCHES BY ADOLPH CARPE. 


HANDEL, GEORGE FREDERICK.—Born 1685 
at Halle. His earliest instruction was received 
from the organist Zachau, who sent him to Ber- 
lin to study opera. He visited Italy in 1707, 
and there met Scarlatti. On his return he un- 
dertook a trip to London in 1710, where he 
met with astonishing success. The English 
people ever afterwards claimed him as their 
own. Failing in opera, he devoted himself to 
oratorio, of which he became the greatest ex- 
ponent. He removed to London in 1712, and 
entered upon a most brilliant career. His cho- 
ral compositions became the admiration of the 
world. He died in London April 14, 1759, in 
his seventy-fifth year. 

Handel takes the same position in the tone 
world that is accorded to the epic poet in lit- 
erature. His fame rests mainly upon his pre- 
eminence in the field of oratorio. His vocal, 
and, especially, choral music appeals to the 
masses. His greatest works are ‘‘ The Mes- 
siah,” “Israel in Egypt,” ‘*Samson,” and “Ju- 
das Maccabeus.” His instrumental composi- 
tiéns are hardly of less value to the careful 
student. 

BacH, JOHANN SEBASTIAN.--Born 1685, at 
Eisenbach. Justly named the founder and 
father of German tone composition. By indi- 
vidual effort, and persistent application he 
made himself master of the whole field of mu- 
sic. He was successively choir singer at Lune- 
berg, Court violinist at Weimar [1703], organ- 
ist at Arnstadt, organist at Muhlhausen, 
Court Organist at Weimar, and Capellmeister 
at Anhalt Cothen. His reputation as an organ- 
ist became so great that he was considered a 
“giant who could trample under foot all othe 
organists.”” He became the director of St 
Thomas’ School at Leipzig, in 1733, and re 
mained there until his death, July 28, 1750, in 
his sixty-sixth year. 

The versatility of Bach’s talent was im- 
mense. He was almost equally celebrated as 
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violinist, performer on the clavichord, organist, 
as composer for orchestra, the piano [clavi- 
chord], the organ, and every variety of vocal 
composition. 
Marpurg, ‘‘Many musicians in one.” His 
lofty themes, and their scientific development, 
have always been sources of inspiration to all 
later musicians. Among his great- 
est works are ‘‘ The Passion’ Music,” ‘*Christ- 
mas Oratorio,” ‘* Massin B Minor,” “ Art of 
Fugue,” “ The Well Tempered Clavichord,”’ 


the best of 


suites, sonatas, etc. 

FieLp, Joun —Born 1782 at Dublin. Re- 
ceived his first instructions from his grandfath- 
er, an organist of that city, Clementi taking 
great interest in him brought his great talent 
for the piano into public notice, in his travels 
through France, Germany and Russia [1802]. 
A widespread attention at St. Petersburg, Mos- 
cow, and other cities induced Field to settle in 
Russia. He visited England in 1831, next, 
Paris. Prostrated by a life of dissipation at 
Naples, 1834, he returned to Moscow, where 
he died January, 1837. 

Field was one of the most successful pianists 
England ever claimed. In singing tone and 
delicate touch he was superior to his contem- 
poraries. His execution was clear and clean- 
cut; his expression almost excessively tender 
and sentimental. His compositions have less 
rhythmic development, more melody and su- 
perficial thought. Hence he excels in the 
lighter forms, as rondos, nocturnes, 

GLuck, CHRISTOPH WILLIBALD VON, re- 
former of the opera and father of the musical 
drama.—-Born 1714, at Weidenwang. Re- 
ceived his first instructions on the violin, the 
piano, the organ, and in vocal music at the 
seminary of the Jesuits, at Kommotau; stud- 
ied theor y and composition from Battista Sam- 
martini. His operas, nearly all of which were 
well received, created a complete revolution in 
the domain of dramatic music, and crowned 
him with immortality. He died at Vienna, 
1787. 

SCHUBERT, Franz Perer.—Born January, 
1797, at Vienna. Receiving his first instruc- 
tions from his father, at the age of six he had 
mastered the rudiments of music; at thirteen, 
he composed sonatas, masses, songs, and sym- 
phonies, and even an opera. Not fortunate in 
securing lucrative positions, he nevertheless 
maintained courage in his work. Died 1828, 
and by his own request was buried next to 
Beethoven, in the Waehring cemetery. 

Schubert’s was an active mind. Melody to 
him was spontaneous. In seventeen years he 
wrote several operas and operettas, eight sym- 
phonies, including the great one in C, over six 
hundred songs, masses and vocal works of all 
kinds, sonatas, quartets, trios, duos, marches, 
polonaises, and a variety of piano compositions, 
He is rightly considered the founder of the ro- 
mantic school. 

Weper, CARL MARIA VoN,—Born Decem- 
ber, 1786, at Eutin, Oldenburg. His first 
piano training was undertaken [1796], by J. 
P. Heuschkel, at Hildburghause. Michael 
Haydn instructed him in theory, at Salzburg, 
1797 and in the following year he published his 
Op. I ‘Six Fughettes,’’ He continued his stud- 
ies at Munich under Kalcher and Valesi, Eigh- 
teen years old he held the position of Kapell- 
meister at the Breslau theater (1804). After 
studying with Abbe Vogler, he began his suc- 
cessful career as a composer in 1817. His 
most admired operas are ‘ Preciosa,”’ 1820; 
‘*Der Freischuetz,”’ performed in 1821; ‘* Eu- 
ryanthe,” given at Vienna in 1823; and ‘‘Ober- 
on,”’ presented in 1816, at London. He died 
in the latter city, 5th of June, 1826. Weber 
created a new epoch in the history of the mu- 
sical drama, and was at home in every species 
of composition. Not the least among his lega- 


cies are his piano works, which mark a new 
and characteristic literature. 


Bach was, in the language of | 





Geo. Ward Nichols. 


The College of Music has met with the loss 
of one of its most ardent supporters in the 
death of Col. Nichols, who died at his resi- 
dence on the Grandin Road, Sept. 15th. 

He has been identified with the College of 
Music from the beginning, and of late years 
his attention has been wholly devoted to its 
interests. 

George Ward Nichols was born at Mt, De- 
sert, in the State of Maine, 1837, and at the 
time of his demise was in his forty-ninth year. 
Most of his boyhood and school life was passed 
in the city of Boston, Mass. After having 
passed through the public schools of that city, 
he entered upon a literary and artistic career, 
writing for magazines and the daily journals. 
Two years previous to the breaking out of the 
war he was traveling in Europe, making his 
headquarters in Paris, and at the afelter of 
Couture, the celebrated painter, with whom he 
was for some time a student, 

Mr. Nichols, shortly after his arrival in Cin- 
cinnati, was married to Maria Longworth, of 
the well known family of that name in this 
city. The result of the union was three chil- 
dren, one of whom died. His wife and two 
children, Joseph and Margaret, both unde 
age, survive him, 

Mr. Nichols requested that his funeral ser- 
vices be held in the Odeon, and he was buried 
from that place on the afternoon of Friday, 
Sept. 18. 
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Music in New Orleans. 





New ORLEANS, September 18, 1885 
The greatest summer novelty and main feature 
of the season was the presence of the new cornet 
player, Miss Eva Hewett, who came last month 
after having completed her summer engage- 
ment at Coney Island, and played for us some 
of her charming solos, for the short period of 
two weeks. There, I presume, she fairly ri- 
valed Levy, as a sensation, but here, she played 
upon her merits as an artist. 

We have again been treated to excellent mu- 
sic by that famous Mexican Band, a band so 
well known throughout the United States, and 
here so often heard and admired during our 
late Fair. After giving a few concerts here, it 
was ordered away by the Mexican Government, 
This touched the heart of manya one here, 
but most especially the board of management, 
who expected it to remain during the winter, 
so that it could occupy its old place in the mu- 
sic auditorium, Nevertheless this coming Ex- 
position will not be without some delightful 
music, for the talented and ambitious Maestro, 
Gustave D’Aguire has been engaged to act 
as leader of a military band of some fifty mu- 
sicians selected from the finest soloists in the 
country. This band, I dare say, will equal 
both in talent and skill, any of the famous 
bands of the north, and with the aid produced 
by the concave shell (which is to be construct- 
ed in the music hall) somewhat similar to that 
at ‘‘Manhattan Beach,” will produce a result 
fully equal to a hundred instruments on the 
open platform, Furthermore, Prof. D’Aguire 
will secure special artists and soloists from the 
North and Europe ard will constantly add new 
attractions to the musical department. 

ARNULPH. 





It takes some men a long while to learn that 
tobacco is injurious. Now, there is Mr. Peter 
Grow, of Chelsea, Wisconsin, He is 113 years 
old and has used tobacco ever since he was a 
youth without finding out that it hurt him until 
a few days ago, when his vision became so im- 
paired that he had to take to spectacles. It is 
feared that the habit has become so fixed upon 
him that he will never be able to reform. 
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Exegesis, 


Upon what did the “ wagon-spring ?” 
‘rom whence did the “‘ peppermint-drop?” 
How long did the ‘‘ Tammany-ring ?”’ 
And where did the “ organ-stop ?” 
Oh! where did the “ postage stamp?” 
And what did the “ cotton-hook f” 
Oh! where did the “ sugar-camp?”’ 
And what did the “ pastry-cook ?” 
For whom did the “ paper-weight ?” 
And why did the “ thunder-clap at 
O1 where did the “ roller-skate ?” 
And where did the “ginger-snap ?” 
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Boston. 


Sept. 16th, 1885. 

The notes of the season of 1885-6 are heard 
in the air. It will bea busyone, Symphony, 
German opera, light opera, club concerts, 
Italian opera, and gocdness knows how many 
chamber concerts, are to make up the list, In 
my next letter I shall have already begun my 
criticism of classical concerts, but as yet there 
are none to criticise. I must content myself 
with prophecy. Mr. Gericke’s orchestra will 
be, as in previous years, the chief feature. 
New elements will appear in it, and the con- 
certmeister, it is said, will be changed, The 
old routine of giving every one of Beethoven’s 
symphonies will be abandoned. The chief 
ones will, however, be performed. There will 
be more novelties given than last year, and 
the modern school especially will be given a 
chance. Herr Gericke discovered after stay- 
ing in Boston a month, that it was not such a 
wilderness as he had anticipated. He could 
not shoot buffaloes out of his back windows, 
and the people demanded very much the same 
music as they would in a European city. To 
these demands he very reasonably accedes, and 
the names of Liszt, Wagner, and Berlioz (who, 
with old John S. Dwight, used to represent the 
World, the Flesh, and the Devil), will appear 
on the programs frequently. 

Another scheme is started (it is said by the 
founder of the Symphony, the Popular, and 
the Promenade Concerts), to employ Mr, Neu- 
endorff in the production of good light operas 
at the Bijou Theatre. Such works as ‘Stra- 
della,” **Czar and Zimmermann,” and “ Les 
Dragons de Villars,’’ will be presented. As I 
am already deeply plunged in the task of get- 
ting the vocal part of the works ready for the 
English stage, I am quite sure that the enter- 
prise is under way. You see that Boston is 
to have more music than ever before. It will 
not lack for lectures on music either, since Mr. 
Lang has announced a series of Symphonic 
Analyses, and the New England Conservatory 
of Music is to give not only a series of these, 
but regular musical lectures at the rate of one 
a day, and concerts in proportion. The new 
professors have arrived. Signor Rotoli is a 
genial gentlemen, full of Italian vivacity. His 
talents, both as composer and Maestro di 
Canto, are enormous, and he will leave his 
mark upon music in America, Sig. Campa- 
nari and Herr Faélten, also in the Conserva- 
tory, are known in America and need no 
description, 

I acknowledge that in all this letter, I have 
not spoken of a single concert én esse, but what 
can I do if they are all e# posse/ The only con- 
certs in operation are the Neuendorff Prome- 
nade Concerts, and these I have spoken of so 
frequently that I dare not say any more about 
them at present, The recent nights have been 
devoted to Sullivan and Strauss, and almost 
everything except ‘‘ Pinafore,” by the former 
composer, was given. The orchestra is not 
bad; the leader is a thorough musician and 
gives very spirited readings, but one begins to 
hanker after the fleshpots of Egypt, and to 
long for a thorough performance of an entire 
symphony again. hen Herr Gericke gets 
here (which will be in the early part of next 
month) we shall have that, too. PRoTEus. 
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English Notes. 


Males have now, it is stated, been entirely 
banished from the Viennese orchestra, so ably 
conducted at the Albert Palace by Fraulein 
Maria Schipek. This band of ladies now give 
concerts twice daily. 

The next comic opera by Mr. Gilbert and 
Sir Arthur Sullivan will, it is reported, be a 
parody of Hindoo manners and customs. It 
is, however, not yet even sketched, and it will 
not be wanted till next year. 

It will perhaps not be out of place here to 
contradict reports that Mr, Rosa contemplates 
any immediate production of Massenet’s ‘* Le 
Cid” or Wagner’s ‘‘ Meistersinger.”” For next 
season his new repertory is full. 

Mr. Barnby will introduce M. Gounod’s Bir" 
mingham oratorio ‘‘Mors et Vita” for the first 
time to London. Two special performances of 
the work will be given at the opening of the 
season of the Royal Albert Hall Choral So- 
ciety. During the winter this choir will also 
revive Sir Arthur Sullivan’s ‘‘ Martyr of Anti- 
och” and Ferdinand Hiller’s ‘‘Song of Vic- 
tory.” 

Mr. Carl Rosa has added to the company the 
gentleman who for some years past has sung 
under the name of Signor Fabrini. This was 
the ridiculous title given to him when he sang 
in Italian opera, by the same hand who insist- 
ed upon Italianizing a lately deceased basso as 
“Signor Giulio Perkins.”” Signor Fabrini has, 
on entering the Cari Rosa /froupe, wisely re- 
sumed his own name of Mr. Valentine Smith, 





M. Rubinstein, in an open letter, says his 
new “religious opera”’ entitled “Moses” is too 
theatrical for oratorio and too much oratorio 
for the theatre. It lasts four hours, without 
entractes, and it is in eight acts. It will not 
be ready till September, 1886, and M. Rubin- 
stein suggests that it shall be swallowed in ho- 
meopathic doses of one or two acts at a time. 
The work is, it is reported, intended for the 
Leeds Festival. 

The death of Mr. Wiley, which happened 
last month, has been somewhat tardily an- 
nounced. The deceased will be remembered 
as an excellent leader of the second violins in 
the late Sir Michael Costa’s orchestra and at 
the Sacred Harmonic concerts. He was a most 
kind-hearted and gentle man, and was univer- 
sally respected. A few years since, after half 
a century of service in the orchestra, he re- 
tired from the profession. 

A member of the Birmingham Festival com- 
mittee said to Herr Richter a year ago that he 
hoped the committee would at some time have 
some work of his to perform; but he replied, 
‘Never. A conductor once having taken up- 
on his shoulders the burden of training large 
orchestras, can never compose, for his compo- 
sitions would only be the memory of other 
men’s works. WhenI beganto bea conductor,” 
he added, *“*I took all my compositions, and 
made a fire with them, boiled the kettle, and 
drank a cup of coffee I made on the fire. 
Never again do I compose one note of music.” 


Mr. A. C. Mackenzie has already made great 
progress with the new Provencal opera he is 
writing for the Carl Rosa Company. The first 
act is complete, and has been delivered, and it 
may be added Mr. Carl Rosa is highly pleased 
with it. The second act is also very forward. 
The story of Guillaume de Cabestan,”’ al- 
ready exists in another form in the French, 
and Mr, Hueffer has, it is said, overcome an 
obvious difficulty as to the hushand’s ven- 
geance. In the original legend, it will be rec- 
ollected, Raymond de Castel-Roussillon being 
jealous of the attentions paid to his wife, Mar- 
guerite, by the troubadour Guillaume of Cab- 
estan, murdered him, tore out his heart and 
made his wife eat it. She, on being told the 








truth, refused to eat less noble food than the 
heart of her lover, and died of starvation. 
This story, though suitable enough for the 
period (A. D. 1213), would be hardly fitted for 
the stage of to-day, so in the opera Raymond, 
it is believed, merely drinks confusion to his 
enemy: Mr. Hueffer, who is an authority up- 
on the subject of the troubadours, will, it is 
assumed, accept the version of the legend as 
told by Jehann de Nostre Dame; which names 
the husband Siegneur de Seillan and his faith- 
less wife Tricline Carbonnel. 

Directly after ‘Guillaume de Cabestan”’ is 
finished, Mr. Mackenzie will commence a new 
oratorio for the Leeds Festival next year. The 
libretto, which is, we believe, on an Indian 
subject, will be written by Mr. Bennett, whose 
co-operation with Mr. Mackenzie in ‘‘ The Rose 
of Sharon” was so signally successful. 


Gounod’s ‘‘ Mors et Vita.” 


’ 








** Mors et Vita,” which is an admitted sequel 
to ** The Redemption,”’ has some serious faults 
as well as many undoubted merits. Great 
risk is run in devoting the first hour and three- 
quarters of the work to a new setting of the 
Roman Catholic requiem for the dead, thereby 
to a great extent wearying the auditors with 
music almost necessarily sombre and severe, 
and challenging direct comparisons with the 
requiems of many masters, from Mozart to 
Cherubini and Berlioz. The fact that the 
whole of the oratorio is sung to a Latin text 
is also greatly to its detriment. The employ- 
ment of the Latin tongue is the less necessary, 
as the oratorio, despite the fact that it is dedi- 
cated to the Pope, is—save, of course, in the 
** Requiem ’—by no means aggressively Pa- 
pistical. A more serious defect is the same- 
ness of the music, doubtless due to the un- 
avoidable mannerisms of M. Gounod’s style, 
and to the depressing character of the most 
melancholy office in the Roman Catholic ritual. 
Yet even in the *‘ Requiem” portion there is a 
good deal more of interesting work, both for 
the soloists and the chorus, than in ‘‘ The Re- 
demption.” One of the first numbers to at- 
tract the attention is a fine double chorus a 
capella, commencing ‘‘ From the morning 
watch till the evening, trust thou, Israel, upon 
the Lord.” The ‘* Dies Ire” is in M. Gou- 
nod’s severest style, great use being made of 
the leading motive described by the composer 
as that of ‘‘ Terror and Anguish,” which, in- 
deed, with the motives respectively of ‘‘Sor- 
row and Tears,”’ and of ‘* Happiness ” (an in- 
genious variation of that of *“*Sorrow”’), forms 
the most prominent representative theme in 
the work. The succeeding verses—the plea 
for mercy, and the ‘‘Rex Tremenda,” and 
**Recordare,” by the quartet of soloists and 
chorus—are as melodious in their way as the 
succeeding ‘‘ Felix Culpa.’’ The tenor solo, 
** Inter Oves,” the “ Offertory,”’ set for double 
chorus, the prayer for light eternal, the 
** Sanctus,” and its beautiful choral pendant, 
‘‘Hosanna,”” and the ‘‘ Agnes Dei” were 
among the best appreciated numbers of the 
**Requiem.”” M. Gounod next passes to the 
“Judgment,” an orchestral piece depicting the 
sleep of the dead, and a fanfare of the French 
composer’s beloved brass instruments, illustrat- 
ing the Archangel’s call and the Resurrection. 
Then, bv a stroke of genius, we have the 
great Judge, depicted in His majesty and awe, 
and afterward, in asustained broad melody for 
the strings in unison (a variation of the mo- 
tive of “ Happiness”), in the more merciful 
aspect of the Divine essence. After the bari- 
tone has proclaimed the joy of the elect, the 
soprano soloist, accompanied by a female 
choir of angels, sings a most beautiful song of 
the glory eternal, followed by a chorale un- 
accompanied. The last section of the oratorio 
deals with the heavenly Jerusalem described 
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In it is a baritone solo, which, 
with the orchestral prelude, is one of the gems 


by St. John. 


of the work. There is also an excellent quar- 
tet, and the oratorio ends with the fugal ‘* Ho 


sanna”’ of the elect. 





Masical ‘Gleanings. 


Aimee is reported to be on the verge of 
another plunge into the gulf of matrimony 

Operatic prices are going down in Russia. 
Miss Van Zandt will sing there the coming 
winter for $500 a night.— Dramatic News. 

The old Dowager Duchess of Cambridge 
allows the composer Tosti in London $200 
per month, merely for the pleasure of his songs. 

A kinderoratorio, by the Belgian composer, 
Peter Benoit, has been performed at Brussels 
The libretto is based on a Flemish story and 
the vocal parts are all written for children. 

The lamented death from consumption, aged 
twenty-five, of Mdlle. Fernanda Tedesca, a 
young American violinist of distinguished tal 
ent, is announced as having taken place at 
Ruell, a small village near the Parc de la Mal 
maison. 

Verdi has bequeathed his villa, Novo d’Arda, 
to be transformed into a hospital. He has 
also given 16,000 francs towards the poor of 
fassato, and in consequence of bad harvest 
has taken off 10 per cent, from the rents of al 
his tenants. 

Clara Louise Kellogg wears a magnificent 
jeweled pin, presented by the Duke of New 
castle in 1868. During the Brighton races he 
invited Miss Kellogg to be the guest of his 
family, saying that he had recently lost heavily 
and if she came it might change his luck. She 
went and the Duke won $50,000, The pin 
commemorates: the event. 

In his book, “*Among the Mongols,”’ the 
Rev. J. Gilmour describes a native fiddle a 
‘¢made of a hollow box about a foot square, 
and two or three inches deep; covered with 
sheepskin, and a stick about three feet long 
stuck through the side of the box. It had only 


two strings, and these consisted of a few hairs 
pulled from a horse’s tail and lengthened at 
both ends by pieces of common string.”’ The 


bow ‘‘was a bent and whittled branch of some 
shrub fitted with a few horse-hairs tied on 
quite loosely, The necessary tension was pro- 
duced by the hand of the performer as h« 
grasped ‘it to play.”” The player managed, 
however, adds the writer, to produce expres 
sive music and effective tones. 


a 


Music to Suit. 

The promoters of the London Inventories 
have undoubtedly struck a big thing. The In 
ventories have done for other London amus« 
ments what the skating rinks did for theatres 
in America, Nothing else is paying in Lon 
don, except the exhibition, and that is paying 
tremendously. The secret is that it is won 
derfully cheap, and that they recognize that 
people do not want information crammed 
down their throats, They know that a fellow 
alone wants to sit down somewhere and smoke, 
far from the thump of big engines or the roa 
of steam, and they provide seats in the garden 
for him. They have two pavilions, where the 
best bands in the world play alternately. He 
can take a seat under the trees, borrow a light 
from the next man, fling one leg over the 
other, lean back luxuriously, and send the 
smoke to mingle with the leafy branches above 
him, while the gentle plash of the fountain 
lulls his spirit and soothes a body fatigued by 
long and energetic loafing. He can tyke his 
seat according to his musical tastes. If he 
prefers the soft seductive music of the conti- 
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nental orchestra he gets near the eastern 
pavilion and lets the dreamy Strauss undula- 
tions of sound waft him to Vienna, and when 
that ceases there comes down the avenue of 
trees, mellowed by the distance the more 
brassy blare of Dan Godfrey’s trumpets. Or 
he can seat himself more directly under the 
baton of the great Dan and get the full 
amount of his money flung acoustically down 
on him, and in the interval the etherealized 
foreign strains come to him from afar, some- 
times mingling with the liquid ripple of the 
fountains, sometimes mastering it and oftener 
sinking subordinate to the water melody. 
The Strauss music, “ like a poultice comes to 
heal the blows of sound ”’ that the brass band 
has been dealing out. 


Geo. Schneider’s Recitals. 


OcT. 6, OCT. 20, NOV. 3, NOV. 17, 








Parailies, Pietro Domenico—(1712—1795). 
a, Aria (Larghetto e cantabile). 
b, Presto, 
Bach, Johann Christoph Friedric—(1732— 1795). 
Rondo (Moderato). 
Boccherini, Luigi—(1740—1805). 
Minuet E Major. 
Beethoven—Sonata, Op. 14. No. 1. (First published 
1799 
a, Allegro. b, Allegretto. 
c, Rondo(Allegro Commodo). 
Seeling, Hans—From Op. 1. 
o 3, Dance of the Gnomes. 
No. 7, Spring Song. 
From Op. 43. (Memoirs of an Artist). 
Nos, 3 and 6, 
Schumann—Novelletten Op. az. 
Nos. 1 and 8. 
Beethoven—Sonata, Op. 14. No, 2, 
1790). 
Schubert—Impromptus Op. 142. 
No. 3, Andante and Variations. 
No. 4, Allegro Scherzando, 





First published 


Handel—Chaconne (Reinecke Ed, No, 10). 
Beethoven—Sonata, Up. 22. (First published 1802), 
Nawratil, Karl—From Op, re. 

No. 2, Sarabande (Andante) 

No, 3, Gigue (Molto vivace). 
Schumann—Faschingsschwank Op. 26 

a, Allegro. 

b, Romance and Scherzino. 

c, Intermezzo, 
Schubert—From Momens Musicals. Op. 94. 

0, 1, Moderato 

No 2, Andantino 

No. 3, Allegro Moderato 

No. 6, Allegretto 
Scherzo. B-flat, 
Beethoven—Sonata, Op. 26. 





First published 1802). 


Bach—Suite (French). No 6 
Mozart—Theme and Variations, A major. 
Beethoven—Sonata, Op. 29. 
No. 1, (First published 1809). 
Moszkowski, Maurice—Op. 35. 
No. 1, Caprice melancolique 
No. 2, Moment musical. 
No. 3, Piece drolatique. 
No. 4, Impromptu 
Schwarenka, Baslie. Seen Romanzero, Op. 33 
No. 2, Adagio. 
No. 4, Allegro. 
Schumann—Arabasque, Op. 18. 
Chopin—a, Berceuse, Op. 57. b, Ballade, Op. 47 
Beethoven—Sonata, Op. 27 


No. 2. (First published 1809). 


Marcello, Benedetto—(1686-1739) 
a, Largo. b, Presto. c, Allegro. 
Graun, Carl Heinrich— (1701-1759). 
Gigue. (Presto). 
Beethoven—Sonata, Op. 28. (First published 1802). 
Gade—Volkstaenze, Op. 31. 
McDowell, E. A.—Op. 18. 
No. 1, Barcarolle. No. 2, Humoreske 
D’ Albert, Eugen—From Suite, Op. 1 
No. 1, Allemande. No. 3, Sarabande. 
No. 4, Gavotte and Musette 
Beethoven—Sonata, Op. 31. No. 1. (First published 


1803 
Chopin—Rondo, Op. 16. 





American Organs in the Inventions 
Exhibit. 


I forswore all guide books, from the immense 
shilling one to the **Guide to the Hinventor- 
ies, honly a penny, sir.’”’ I wander up and 
down the aisles between gigantic steel guns, 
one shot from which would tumble down our 
City Hall, and little steel glittering barkers 








that will shoot 600 times a minute, Pausing a 
moment before the wicked-looking Maxim, 
whose maxim is not only death, but mutila- 
tion, the man in charge figuratively collars me. 
Handing me a circular, he says: ‘If you 
come to such a place at 6 you will see this fired, 
beginning at fifty shots a minute and ending 
at 600.” 

** Bless you my boy,” I say tohim; ‘I have 
no interest in such things. Not once in a life- 
time, perhaps, would I want to put 600 shots 
in a man within that space of time.” 

** It’s a wonderful invention, sir.” 

“Yes, I know; but I can’t help thinking 
that you are overdoing it. It has been my 
own custom merely to shoot a man once, or 
twice at most—if my hand is shaky. I have 
found it quite as satisfactory and a great sav- 
ing in lead and noise and fuss. You, perhaps, 
haven’t reflected that 600 shots forced upon a 
person in the comparatively limited space of 
sixty seconds, would irreparably injure the 
finest constitution in the world.” 

And so I leave the guns and linger among 
the musical instruments. Wonderful pianos 
in oak, and walnut and mahogany, carved and 
curious and doubtless very expensive, and the 
ordinary and familiar rosewood article. The 
girl at this piano is playing the Mikado 
Waltzes and the foreigner at that is giving us 
a Beethoven sonata, and the big pipe organ is 
rolling forth the overture to Smith’s fugue in 
X, and the person at the harmonium from 
Paris is doing the Miserere, by Bunglemann, 
and these strains mix and mingle and make a 
person regret that he left the stone-crushing 
machine, which has the merit of sticking to 
one tune, 

To the right of the great pipe organ where 
the misguided man continues to play—no one 
present having the courage to kill him— stands 
a beautiful instrument that at once attracts a 
Detroiter’s attention and makes him proud of 
the old city. It is a handsome carved cabinet 
organ, by Clough & Warren, and has more 
stops than you would care to count arranged 
in three glittering white rows. The organ 
seems, with its polished ivories, to smile at me 
and say, ‘Hello! Another Detroiter, eh ?”’ 

‘* A very fine instrument, sir,’’ says the man 
in charge as he notices me lean over the iron 
rail and gaze at my musical fellow citizen. 

‘*It is, indeed, one of the finest in the exhi- 
bition I would say,” 

** Very true, sir. Have.a price list, sir?” 

‘¢Thank you. Madein England, I presume ?” 

“Oh, no, sir, American. We don’t seem to 
have got in the way of making such instru- 
ments as well as the Americans, sir.”’ 

** Really? Where in America is this organ 
made ?” 

‘In Detroit, sir; in Mitshegan,”’ 

** And where, for goodness sake, is Mitshe- 
gan ?”’ 

‘Well, sir, I think the catalogue wil! tell 
you, sir. I’ve never been in America,” 

“On the Atlantic coast, I suppose.” 

** Very likely, sir. Stopa bit. No, I think 
it is nearer the Mississippi, sir, if I’m not mis- 
taken. I know they come by rail.” And 
then anxious to leave a subject on which he 
doesn’t care to trust himself he says, ‘*‘Perhaps 
you would like to hear it, sir—beautiful tone, 
I assure you.” 

** Thank you,” 

And then he calls to a young man who seats 
himself on the organ stool and with an easy 
familiarity pulls out a stop in the upper part 
and one in the lower and carelessly touches 
the keys, bringing out soft and breathing har- 
monies as if it just happened that way and his 
fingers could not by any possibility bring forth 
a discord, 

**Anything you would like, sir ?” 

‘‘No, something lively, Beethoven’s Funer- 
al March, for instance.” 

Then he makes a few more judicious selec- 








tions among the stops—a celesphone here, a 
trombone there, a heavenello from this point 
and a deep drumamajoro from the other and 
starts off with that crushing you-see-how-easy- 
this-is style that makes a person buy an organ 
even if he has two or three about the house 
already. Then with a crash he flings the full 
organ at us and finally chokes it off in a Des- 
damona smother that does credit to himself 
and reflects infinite glory on the Detroit firm. 
By this time quite a crowd has collected be- 
hind me and I ooze gently through it and 
away.— Detroit Free Press. 








Adolph Carpe’s Recitals. 





OCT. 15, NOV. 10, DEC. 8, JAN, 5. 


Haendel—Suite, D min. 


relude. Courante. 
Allegro. Air. 
Allemande. Presto. 


Bach—Toccata and Fuge, C min. 
Field—Rondo, E maj. 
Gluck-Brahms—Gavotte, A maj. 
Schubert—Impromptus, Op. 142. 
No. 2; Allegretto, A flat maj. 
No. 3, Andante, B flat maj 
No. 4, Allegro Scherzando, F min. 
Weber—Sonata, 49 D mia. 
Allegro feroce. Andante con moto Presto, 
Beethoven—Sonata, Op. 28, D maj. Pastorale. 
Allegro. Allegro vivace. 
Andante. Allegro ma non troppo. 
2 Variations, C min. 
Sonata, Op. 81, E flat maj. 
Adagio— Allegro 
Andante espressivo. 
Vivacissamente. 
Sonata, Op. 90, E min. 
Mit Lebhaftigkeit und durchaus mit Empfindung und 
Ausdruck, 
Nicht zu geschwind und sebr singbar vorzutragen. 
Polonaise, Op. 89, C maj. 
Alla Polacca— Vivace. 
Sonata, Op. rxo, A flat maj. 
Moderato cantabile molto espressivo. 
Allegro molto. 
Adagio ma non troppo, (arioso dolente). 
Fuge, Allegro ma non troppo 


Les Adieux. 
L.’ Absence. 
Le Retour 





Schumann—Sonata, Op. 22, G min. 

ll piu presto possibile. Andantino, 

Scherzo molto vivace e marcato. Presto 
Brahms—Ballades, Op. ro. 

No. 1, Andante—Allegro, D min 

No. 2, Andante—Allegro non troppo, D maj 

Scherzo, Op. 4, E flat min. 
Moszkowski—Serenata, Op. 15, D maj 

Menuette, Op. 17, No. 2, G maj. 
Chopin—Preludes, Op. 28 

lae—hades Molto agitato—Sostenuto. 

Presto con fuoco—Allegretto—Molto allegro—Can- 

tabile. 

Moderato— Allegro appassionato, 
Thalberg—L’Art du Chant, Op 70, No. 9. 

il Mio Tresore— Mozart. 
Liszt—Polonaise, E maj 


Chopin—Fantasie Polonaise, Op. 61, A flat maj. 
Nocturnes, Op. 62. 
No. 1, Andante, B maj. 
No. 2, Lento, E maj. 
Mazurkas, Op. 63. 
No. 1, Vivace, B maj 
No. 2, Lento, F min. 
No. 3, Allegretto, C sharp min. 
Tschaikowsky— Chant Sans Paroles, Op. 2, No, 3, 


maj. 

Valse Caprice, Op. 4, D maj. 
Liszt—Galop Chromatique, E flat maj. 
Raff—Fantasie, Op. 119, G min 
Goetz—Lose Blaetter, Op. 7. 

No, 9, Aut Wiederseh’n, A flat maj. 

No. 7, Heimathklang, B maj. 
Schumann— Etudes Symphoniques, Op. 13, C sharp 

min, 








DANGERS IN WATER. 
And if from man’s vile arts I flee 
And drink pure water from the pump, 
I gulp down infusoriz, 
And quarts of raw bacteria, 
And hideous rotator, 
And wriggling polygastrice, 
And slimy ditomaceex, 
And hard-shelled ophryocercine, 
And double-barreled kolpode, 
Non-loricated ambcedz, 
And various animalculz 
Of middle, high, and low degree, 
For Nature just beats all creation 
In multiplied adulteration, 
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Musical Mopper. 


WHAT JOYCE WROTE. 
Play when the gang plays for you, 
Draw if you draw alone: 
For standing pat may burst you flat, 
As experience oft has shown. 
Bluff, and men will call you— 
You know, for you’ve been there — 
The sharpers bound to a raising sound, 
But shrink from anteing fair. 





Buy checks and men will seek you, 
Borrow and they’ll be shy : 
They need no noodle who hasn’t boodle, 
They’re hunting no such pie. 
Cut deep when you’re not dealer, 
**T will spoil what has been fixed, 
For a single pair dealt on the square, 
Is safer than ‘threes’ unmixed. 
—Philadelphia News. 


‘Your father is entirely bald, isn’t he? said 
aman to the son of a millionare. ‘ Yes’’ re- 
plied the youth, sadly. “I’m the only heir he 
has left.” 

A cautious reporter, in speaking of a man 
both of whose legs were cut off by a railroad 
train, says: ‘* He will probably be a cripple 
for life.”’ 

Music is the sound which one’s children 
make as they romp through the house. Noise 
is the sound which other people’s children make 
under the same circumstances. 

Neil Grey, the celebrated minstrel has writ- 
ten an Instructor for the Banjo that excels any- 
thing of the kind we have seen. It is thor- 
oughly practical and full of good music. 

An exchange says: ‘‘A Miss in Iowa has 
hair that sweeps the floor.” Now if this Miss 
had hair that could cook, wash and iron, and 
milk the cows, what a bonanza she would be 
as a wife. 

A cornet player at a Connecticut concert 
blew so hard and loud that he became deaf. It 
is remarkable how often these great mercies 
fall upon the wrong man. His audience kept 
right on hearing as painfully as ever. 

Conductors of Choirs, either quartet or cho- 
rus, will do well to examine McPhails’ new 
Anthem book. We have given ita careful and 
critical reading, and can most heartily en- 
dorse all that has been said in its favor. 


’ 


‘He’s English and so sweet,” is the latest 
success in song writing. Although a burlesque 
the music is very pretty. The boys have it al- 
ready. It is also arranged as a schottische for 
the Piano, and for Reed Band and Orchestra. 

After the concert.—Mrs. Amateur: ‘ That 
last number was delicious. What a beautiful 
air!’ Mrs. Tinsel; * Beautiful air! For my 
part, I thought it extremely oppressive. It was 
fearfully warm, and there didn’t seem to be any 
ventilation at all.” 

Minnie (inquisitive child) —‘* Mamma, you 
told me that ladies should always be first, 
didn’t you?” 

Mamma—* Yes, my darling, certainly.” 

Minnie—‘“ Then, if you please, why wasn’t 
I born before Willie ?” 

Music Teacher: ‘*Your daughter, Mrs. Jones 
has real musical talent. She ought to have a 
thorough training.” Mrs. Jones. ‘ That's 
just what I was telling Mr. Jones to-day, and 
we agreed to hire a competent teacher for her, 
after she has finished her next quarter with 
you.” 

‘**Take a sherry flip,” said the captain of the 
ship to a sea-sick passenger. ‘Will it be of 
any benefit?” moaned the passenger. ‘* Oh, 
no, not any particular benefit, perhaps, but it 
tastes just as good coming up as going down, 
and there’s some advantage in that, you know.” 
Then the sick passenger had another attack. 





BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


The fall number of the Century is as usual filled with 
appropriate letter press and illustrations, and S/. 

icholas is not a whit behind its older companion in 
elegance and interest. We know of nothing in the way 
of monthly magazines for the home that can compare 
with these publications, 

We have received from Theodore Presser the first 
volume of The Musician, a guide for pianoforte stu- 
dents, by Ridley Prentice. The series will consist of 
six grades, and will deal mostly with the analysis of 
compositions to be used in the several grades, The 
purpose of the book is to aid towards a better under 
standing and enjoyment of music. We think the plan is 
an admirable one, and in the book before us it is very 
successfully carried out. 

The Manual of Phonography, by Benn Pittman and 
grams B. Howard, Cincinnati Phonographic Institute 

hy such a life long advocate of Phonography as Mr 
Pittman should persist in spelling Ben with two n’s, 
when the universally accepted way is to use but one 
wedonotknow. But he is a master of his art, and 
this book is a worthy exponent of it. It is very com- 
plete in every particular, and should meet with ready 
acceptance by allinterested in phonography 

The Organ, its compass, tablature, and short and 
incomplete octaves, by John W. Warman, A.C. O., 
late organist of the Anglican Cathedral, Quebec; au 
thor of a “Condensation of the Primary Laws of Coun 
terpoint,” etc. London, Wm. Reeves, Fleet Street 
This is a very full and complete treatise on the subjects 
enumerated above, and cannot fail to be of great use 
and interest to organists and organ builders. The 
writer has proved himself fully capable of handling 
these disputed questions, and hes spared no pains or 
research in getting at the bottom facts in the case 

The North American Review for October is, to our 
minds, the best, as it is certainly the most varied, num 
ber of the magazine we have yet seen. It contains 
twenty-three articles by as many different contributors 
—among whom are an English Cardinal, an American 
Admiral, two American Major-Generals, two American 
ex-Ministers to European Courts, an American Artist, 
a N. ¥. Assemblyman, an ex-United States Senator, the 
Mayor of New York, an ex-Governor of New York, 
two distinguished American Men of Letters, and a 
famous American Financier. There is also a very 
characteristic private letter from Gen Grant to his 
father, written from Milliken’s Bend just two days be 
fore he started in the Vicksburg Campaign. It is con 
tributed by Col. Fred. Grant. 


Rew Music. 


VOCAL. 

Beautiful Birdie Sing to Me. Waltz song 
Words by Mary E. Kail. usic by J. W. Bischoff 
With portrait of the composer. Price 75 cts. 

The melodious nature of Mr. Bischoff’s music is too 
well known to need description. His music is always 
in demand among the professionals, and we are sure 
that “Beautiful Rirdie,” his latest, composition, will 
please both them and the public at large. 

Lullaby (Hush-a-bye-baby on the tree top). Song. 
By G. L. Spaulding. Price cts 

A pretty home song of the popular grade, the chorus 
of which isan effecting setting of the old M.. ther Goose 
rhyme indicated above. 

Memories of Chautauqua. Song. Words and 
music by J. G. Dailey. Price 30 cts 

Chautauqua enthusiasts will, of course, admire this 
song, while others will find ita pleasant one to sing. It 
is dedicated to Miss Belle McClintock, a favorite 
singer of this great summer resort 

Somebody's Child. Song and Chorus by Ed 
ward G. Taylor. Price . 35 cts 

A tender and touching song somewhat after the 
style of “‘Where is My Wandering Boy To-night,” and 
is well deserving of the same success which has greeted 
that well known song. Ithas an easy, graceful melody 
in triple measure. 

She’s Gone. Song. Words and music by J. M. F 
Snodgrass. Price. . ‘ - + 30 Cts, 

These words, which form the title of the above song, 
constitute the exclamation of a mother upon the death 
ofachild. The melody is appropriate and expressive 
of the sentiment of the poem 

Keep Your Best Love All For Me. Song 
and chorus for mixed or male voices. By E. S. 
a ee 40 cts. 

“Keep your best love for me, darling, 
Although I'm far aw.y from thee.” 

The melody is above the average in pleasing and 

taking qualities, and cannot fail to become very popu 


lar, 

'Tis True, ’Tis Pity i Pity ’Tis, "Tis 
True. Motto song. By Dr. John E Masters 
Price. . ‘ = oa - 30 cts. 

In spite of all the progress now ascribed to modern 

culture, 

The habits seem to be unchanged of tiger, serpent, 

vulture; 


The crocodile is what he was ten thousand years ago, 

And ever will continue to be thus, for all we know. 

The bulk of creatures animate still prey on one another, 

The rabbit eats her offsprings up, the monkey bites his 
mother. 

Beneath the sun, it would appear, there’s really noth- 
ing new, 

“* Tis true, "tis pity ; oh, pity ‘tis, tis true!” 
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Whispering Hope. Song. Words by Josephine 
Furman. Music by Karl Otto Heyer. Price . 35 cts 
Another fine composition from this most excellent 
composer. In style and taste it is above the average 
popular song, without being difficult either to sing or 
play 
Shucking Corn A plantation song and chorus 
Words and music by T. P Westendorf Price, 3 
Mr. Westendorf's plantation songs are justly cele 
brated. This is fully up to the mark Ifthe music is 
“set agoing”™ it will keep it up itself 
Te Deum Landamus in D. By W. H 
Poatius. Price . wee . 75 cts 
A Te Deum for quartet or chorus choir. It is of 
moderate difficulty, with solos, duets, etc., and very 
pleasing and effective 


Over Field and Meadow, or the Bob- 
olink’s Song. For sopranos. By Prof. Geo 
H. Rowe Price cts 

A good song of the popular grades, in polka style. It 
cannot fail to please wherever heard It is very tune- 
ful, and will make a “hit.” 

Far From Home and Native Moun- 
tains. Song Words by Theo. DD. C. Miller 
Music by Chas, E. Pratt. Picture title. Price, yoc 

This song is dedicated to and sung by Mrs. Victoria 


Huelskamp Morosini. It is a neat, tasteful composition, 
which will doubtless become well known this season, as 
Mrs. Huelskamp will sing it in her new series of con- 
certs and cheowhore, 


As the Wheel Goes Slowly Round. Song 

Words by Thomas Dunn English. Music by Wm 

A. May. Picture title Price... 40 cts 

A song of boyhood days and boyhood scenes. Pleas 

ing both in melody and words, and quite easy to sing 
and play 


FOR THE PIANO. 


Take Me, Jamie, Waltz. By J. W. Bischofi 
Price 7< cts 
A fine waltz of about the i grade of difficulty, the 
subject of which is the well known song of the same 
name. It has an appropriate tinted title page 
Mikado Potpourri. By “Winthrop.” Price, 75« 
Phis arrangement of the latest Gilbert & Sullivan ex 
travaganza contains all the best melodies of the opera 
and in the order in which they are sung on the stage 
he arrangement is of the popular grade as to difficulty 
and seems to give general satisfaction 


Base Ball Quickstep. By J. B. Ferguson 


Price ; cts 
Dedicated to the base ball players of America, and it 
is expected that every player will purchase a copy at 


once. It is of the 3d grade, and quite brilliant 
Songe du Passe. (Dream of the Past), Mor 


ceau. By Alex. Haig. Price 50 cts 
L’Amitie. (Friendship Mazurka Brillante By 
Alex. Haig. Price cts 
I'wo elegant compositions by this genial musician 
and composer. They are of moderate difficulty and 


most excellent pieces for study, as well as recreation 


Love’s Embrace. By Car! Bohn. Price, 40 cts 


A worthy addition to the “‘Selections from Standard 
Authors.”” Love's Embrace (Leibchen in Arm), is of 
the 4th grade of difficulty 
Thine Own. Dein Eigen By Gustave Lang 

Op. 54. Price 40 cts 

A melodious composition of the 3d grade, in the style 


of Brinley Richard's “Marie,”’ which it very much re 
sembles 


Oscar Wilde Galop. Price. . 35 cts 
Already popular. Though not quite as aesthetic as its 
namesake, it will please all who like good, tuneful mel 


odies 3d grade 


The Egyptian Patrol. By Joe. C. Marone 
Price cts 
Of about the same grade as the other well known 
“patrols.” This is quite as pleasing and effective as 
any of them, and doubtless will become just as pop 
ular 
Revell du Printemps. Sydney Smith. Op 
199- Price 6o cts 


Of moderate difficulty, and somewhat in the style of 
Lysberg’s “Foataine,” though quite unlike it otherwise 


Einzing der Gaste auf Wartburg. Lisz: 


Price age ‘ $i « 
Gondoliera. Liszt Price 75 ets 
The above are the latest additions to our ‘‘Komposi- 
tionen Fur das Pianoforte,” the first named being a 


transcription of the favorite march from Tann 
hauser, and the second a reminiscence of Vienna 
and Naples. 


FOR BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA. 


Overture—Stephonotis. Full orchestra. Lewis 


Price : i , 75 cts. 
Song—He’s English and So Sweet. Small 
orchestra. Spaulding. Price 25 cts 


Song—Out With the Tide. Brass band. Crow- 
ther. Price ; . , : go cts 
Grand Entree Q. S. Brass band Crowther 
rice So cts 
Any of the above sent by mail, postage paid, on re 
ceipt of marked price. Send forcatalogue and circulars 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Ciacinnati, O 
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(THE ENGINEER ON HIS TRAIN.) 


SONG FOR BASE VOICE. 
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SAK VOLUNTEERS << 


Revised Edition. POLKA MARCH. 
Allegro non troppo. OLIVER METRA, 
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Allegretto. a... —- seme 
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HOW TO CURE 


Consumption, Coughs, Colds, 


ASTHMA, CROUP, 
All Diseases of the Throat, Lungs and 
Pulmonary Organs. 

Of all the multitude of fearful ills that prey 
upon and destroy the human race, consumption 
stands out with distinctive prominence as the 
most alarming. A cold at first, then a neglected 


mf cough leads to the development of this scourge 
4 of mankind. One remedy that has survived 
the test of trial is 
ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM, 
= 
+ Compounded from the purest ingredients and 


free from all combinations of opium. For 
coughs, colds, croup, bronchitis and al! other 
affections of the throat and lungs it stands un- 
rivaled. It approaches so nearly a specific, that 
with the common sense directions around "each 
bottle strictly complied with, ninety-five per 
cent. of consumptive cases are permanently 
cured by this invaluable remedy The safety 
of every family would be consulted by keeping 
a bottle of Allen’s Lung Balsam in the house, 





Trine 


and croup make their unwelcome intrusion. 


-_ Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 


EVERY-THING 


in the line of Music or Musical Merchan- 
dise can be obtained promptly of 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


hors 


By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


Contains nearly yoo standard Hymns, together with 
Responsive Services, Gospil Songs, and appropriate 
pieces for special occasions, The most ELaGant 
Hymn, Tune anp Cuurcn Music Boox fudlished. 
Price, elegantly b und in cloth, $2.00 by mail. A single 
copy for x mimation sent postpaid on receipt of $1.50. 
Specimen pages free. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 
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: Only a Pansy Blossom, 
By FRANK HOWARD. 
The Most Popular Song of the Day, 
We published this beautiful and universally popular 
song in the following editions: 
Only a Pansy Blossom—Song and Chorus, 
elegant title, Frank Howard, . 60 cts 
Pansy Blossom Waitz—For Piano, * Winthrop,” 50 cts 
Pansy Blossom Waltz— Piano (4 hands), S. Ryan, 75 cts. 
Poney Blossom Waltz— Violin and Piano, 
~ i ee ee . 50 cts. 
P Pansy Blossom Transcription—Rya 50 cts 
SS Pansy t lossom—Song for Guitar, Rutledge, 85 cts 
x Pansy Biossom—For Orchestra ~~ ‘ . 75 cts. 
= Pansy Blossom Waltz—Easy, Winthro Op, 30 cts 
Pansy Blossom Cornet Solo—Piano accomp., . . 50 cts 
THE JOHN CHURCH co., Ci Cincinnati. 
: THE EVERETT PIANO. 
be 
A IN TONE ap ——— volume with purity and 
Le IN TOUC CH combines i lightness, elasticity, and 





IN FINISH S2mbises Desusitui design and best 


workmanship 


and have it ready for use when coughs, colds | 


| 
| 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 





either from electrotype or engraved plates, or by the lithographic process. 


Tue Joun Cuurcu Company wish to call the attention 





of the Music Trade and that of the public in general, t 





their unsurpassed facilities for publishing musical com- 





positions of every description, in the very best style, 


To all 








CHORAL SOCIETIES ANI) MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS 





They wish to say that they are prepared to furnish musical works of any nature, 





from original manuscripts or by reproducing foreign editions, and prices in every 





i 


nstance will be made as reasonable as first-class work will permit. 





The greater portion of the works rendered at the great Musical Festivals of 





Cincinnati, Chicago and New York, from their earliest conception, 


have been 





furnished by The John Church Company, from plates especially prepared for the 





purpose, and hence their long experience in this direction renders them eminently 





fit to cater successfully to the demand for similar work. 
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ELEGANT PLATE EDITION. 


Beautifully Printed and Free from Errors. 


Grand Theoretical and Prastival 
Piano School, 


FOR 
Systematic Instruction in all Branches 
of Piano Playing, from the First Ele- 
ments to the Highest Perfection. 


DR. SIGISMUND LEBERT 


AND 


DR. LOUIS STARK, 


ConserRvaTorY at STUTTGART 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


Our Rooms are filled with a choice stock of the 


following standard instruments 
KNABE, 
HAZELTON, 
DECKER & SON, 
NEW ENGLAND, 
EVERETT. 
These we offer at the lowest price consistent with 


their ener: and stock is such that all tastes an 
purses will be suited. 


EVERY PIANO IS 


Warranted for Five Years 


Clough & Warren and Sterling 


ORGAITS 
In all Styles, for Home and Church use 


Correspondence solicited and promptly answered 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
|No. 74 W. Fourth St, CINCINNATI, 0, 


PROFESSORS IN THE 


This remarkable work is entirely unlike any other 
Piano Instructor before the public. It has been thor- 
oughly tested and has the hearty endorsement of such 
men as Liszt, Auber, Thomas, Stephen Heller, Jules 
Benedict, Dr. Ferd. Hiller, the Lachners, Ressiger, 
Lindpainter, Moscheles, Marschner, Taubert, and a 
host of other musica! dignitaries, besides that of the | 
most celebrated foreign Music Schools and Conserva- 
tories | 


Price, including postage, $3.00. 

Be sure tc ask for THE JOHN CHURCH CO’S | 

PLATE EDITION. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


‘THE EVERETT PIANO. 
it TORE Combines v volume with purity and 


TOUCH Combines 1 lightness, elasticity, and 
IN FINISH Combines beautiful design and best 


» HAZELTON 


PIANO FORTES 


Cannot be Excelled for Touch, 
Singing Quality, Delicacy and 
Great Power of Tone, with 
Highest Excellence of Work- 
manship. 
HAZELTON BROTHERS, 
Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 


~L Shae 


Golden Clarion. 


A NEW SONG BOOK 
By J. ™M. IONT. 

Your mention is called to this new and practical 
book. If you will but examine it you will be convinced 
that it is just the beok you need in your 
classes. 

In it the elements of music are taught in a condensed 
form, though elaborate enough to be easily compre- 
hended. 

It abounds with easy and progressive songs suitable 
for classes of beginners. The more advanced will find 
an abundance of Giees, Cuoruses and ANTHEMS 

It contains chu ice selections from the works of Mo 
zart, Verdi, Mendelssohn, etc. 

Just the book for Singing Schools, Conventions and 
Choirs 

One hundred and forty-four pages 
each by mail, paid 
prepaid 

Send for sample copy of the GOLDEN CLARION 





Price, 50 cents 
$5.00 per dozen by express, not 


NEW-YORK. PURLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., General Agents, THE JOHN CHURCH co 
CINCINNATI, Cincinnati, °. 
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THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


WM. KNABE & CO, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 
have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, and 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Sole Agents, No. 74 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


The Chapel 


A special collection ot SAckED os for female 
voices, with Latin and English Words, and accom- 
paniments for the Piano or Organ. 

The music of this collection is all very choice, not 
difficult, and especially adapted to church uses. The 
set consists of 26 numbers, sheet music size. Much of 
the music may be sung by mixed voices. Send for cir- 
cular giving list of pieces, authors and price. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO.,, Cincinnati. 


STANDARD CHORUSES. 


This well-known series embraces 170 of the most rel- 
ebrated choruses of the masters. Among the pieces re 
cently added to this series are Verdi's Requiem Mass 
Choruses and a number of Wagner’s Works. The che- 
ruses of “Elijah” and ‘‘Messiah” are also in this series. 
Prices very low—from 6 to 15 cents. Full list free. 

In ordering, please specify that you want Church 
& Co.'s Standard Series. 


Band & Orchestra Leaders! * 


ATTENTION! 


Largest Stock of Band and Orchestra 
Music in the West. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED DAILY. 
Send for Complete Catalogues 


Agents for the celebrated publications of J. W. Pepper 
and A. M. Schacht & Co., etc. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


74 West Fourth Street. CINCINNATI, O. 


Send 10 cents for our “Band and Orchestra Guide,’ 
A copy of which should be in the hands of every 
Band and Orchestra Leader. 


THE “JOHN CHURCH CO., 


Church Anthems 


By C.C. CASE and C C. WILLIAMS. 


Particular care has been taken to pro- 
vide a large number of easy Anthems for 
| opening and closing services. Choirs who 

study difficult music will also find a large 
| variety of music adapted to their tastes. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 

Chacinnati, oO. 


THE ORIGINAL 
Tb. PP. 


lrishJews Harps 


Can be obtained at all first- 
class Music or Toy Stores, or 
from the original maker, 
THOS. P, PASCALL. 
408 West 86th St., N. Y. 








EVERY-THING 


in the line of Musie or Mu- 
sical Merchandise can be 
obtained promptly of 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
| The Dollar Instructor 


This is the latest addition to our well-known list of 
instruction books, and has the latest devices and 
methods of teaching. The lessons are emter- 


| See littie pieces, not dull, dry mechanical | 


| exercises. Each piece contains some new int 


to be Soe ved by its practice. The * DOLLAR 


| ORGAN INSTRUC RR” wes prepared by an 


| pacar mn teac her and writer, who understands just 


what is wanted in a work of this kind. The book has 


| a large variety of vocal and instrumental music, both 
| sacred and secular. Be sure to ask for Church & 


Cincinnati, O. | Co.'s Dollar Organ Instructor. 





CHURCH CO’S 


NEW AWD BRILLIANT SELECTION OF 
Concert, Theatrical and Dance Music 


FOR LARCE AND SMALL 


ORCHESTRA. 


With PLANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib.) 


Each number may also be effectively performed with 
Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and 
second Violin, Cornet and 'Piano; first and second Violin, 
Cornet, Clarionet, Bass and Piano. The first Violin 
part contains all the melody. 


INSTRUMENTATION. 


Large Orchestre, 16 Instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute first and 
second Cornets, first and second Cl T 
first and second French Horns, ’Cello, Large and Small 
Drums, and Piano Forte. 


Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, Clanonet, Trombone and Piano-Forte. 
Parties ordering small Orchestra can have Drum Parts 
instead of Piano if desired. 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 





Wielin and Flee k-o-+ 0 2 ace e's 0 68 25 Cents 
Violin, Cornet and Piano. ......... 
First Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, 

eS |) era arr “ 


Cuties aaa 10 ets. each; Piano Parts 15 cts. each. 
Any : Numbers for be Orchestra, - » $2.00 Net. 
arge - -$200 * 
Send for list of pieces now ready. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


— EVERETT PIANO. 


NE Comtanes volume with purity and 
IN TOUCH Siamese peti. temectan 
IN FINISH Combines beautiful design and best 








workmanship. 











